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Richard LeeII,a Belated Elizabethan inVirginia 
By Louis B. Wright 


IRGINIA STATESMEN Of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
Vas were distinguished for their polite learning, their classi- 
cal allusions, and the Ciceronian periods of their oratory. In public 
speeches, in private letters, and even in the give-and-take of drawing- 
room conversation, great gentlemen demonstrated their familiar 
acquaintance with Greek and Roman authors, or with more recent 
works of the better English and French writers. It was fashionable 
to give a literary turn to one’s speech, whether in an oration or ina 
conversation, and none succeeded in this fashion so well as Virginia’s 
statesmen. This quality in the culture of the Virginia ruling class, 
so noticeable in the era of John Marshall and Thomas Jefferson, 
was no new thing: it was part of a traditional training that went back 
to the beginning of the colony, to the aspirations of certain planters 
who set themselves up as country gentlemen in Virginia and repro- 
duced the way of life characteristic of the better type of English 
gentry. More than that, this traditional ideal of culture went back 
to the Renaissance conception of the well-rounded man who was 
not complete without the civilizing influence of great literature. 

An exemplification of this ideal of the well-rounded gentleman— 
indeed, perhaps the best example in the early colonial period—is the 
second Richard Lee, the squire of Mount Pleasant, Westmoreland 
County. A consideration of his life and his intellectual interests will 
throw a little light on the cultural ideals of the Virginia ruling class. 
Richard Lee, who was born in 1647 and died in 1714, was of the 
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second generation of the Lees in America. He represented the estab- 
lished line of a prosperous landed family, but he was still conscious 
of being an Englishman, and he sought to reproduce in his own 
circle the qualities of English genteel life that seemed to him desir- 
able. Because his descendants played such an important role in the 
later history of the country, his own part in the transmission of intel- 
lectual interests from England to America is of some consequence. 

On Richard Lee’s tombstone in the family graveyard at Mount 
Pleasant was carved a Latin epitaph which recorded his two most 
prominent characteristics: public service and scholarship. It reads, 
in English, as follows: 


Here lieth the body of Richard Lee, Esq., born in Virginia, son of Rich- 
ard Lee, Gentleman, descended of an ancient family of Merton-Regis, in 
Shropshire. While he exercised the office of magistrate he was a zealous 
promoter of the public good. He was very skilful in the Greek and Latin 
languages and other parts of polite learning. He quietly resigned his soul 
to God, whom he always devoutly worshiped, on the 12th day of March, 
in the year 1714, in the 68th year of his age.’ 


Asa public servant, he discharged numerous offices so faithfully that 
Governor Alexander Spotswood, in a letter written in 1712, de- 
scribed him as “a gentleman of as fair character as any in the country 
for his exact justice, honesty, and unexceptionable loyalty in all the 
stations wherein he has served in this government.” Here was official 
recognition of Lee’s service as one of the governing group, and if 
later writers, contemplating the erudite works in his library, have 
been inclined to regard him chiefly as a man of books, they forget 
the meticulous care with which he performed his duties as colonel 


*Quoted from Edmund Jennings Lee, Lee of Virginia, 1642-1892 (Philadelphia, 
1895), p. 77. In contemporary quotations, except from the original inventory, spelling, 
punctuation, and capitalization have been normalized, throughout, in accordance with 
modern usage. The Latin epitaph, as quoted by E. J. Lee, reads: “Hic conditur corpus 
Richardi Lee, Armigeri, nati in Virginia, filii Richardi Lee, generosi, et antiqua familia, 
in Merton-Regis, in comitatu Salopiensi, oriundi. In magistratum obeundo boni pub- 
lici studiosissimi, in literis Graecis et Latinis et aliis humanioris literaturae disciplinis 
versatissimi. Deo, quem, summa observantia semper coluit, animam tranquillus reddi- 
dit XII. mo. die Martii, anno MDCCXIV, aetat LXVIII”’ This volume contains nearly 
all of the known facts concerning the early Lees. The most illuminating interpretation 
of the founders of the family is that by Burton J. Hendrick, The Lees of Virginia (Bos- 
ton, 1935). 

* The Official Letters of Alexander Spotswood, ed. R. A. Brock (Richraond, 1882-85), 
I, 178. 
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of the militia, judge of the county court, collector of customs on the 
Potomac, and member of the all-powerful Council. It is the com- 
bination of public-spirited gentleman and scholar that gives Lee 
peculiar interest for us. 

The second Richard Lee’s background fitted him for the role that 
he was to play in Virginia life. His father, Richard Lee I, the emi- 
grant, was a man of wealth and honor. What the social standing 
of his family in England may have been is unknown. Genealogists 
surmise, but without conclusive evidence, that he came of an aristo- 
cratic lineage. More important was what he became in Virginia. 
Soon after his arrival in 1642, he acquired extensive lands, held pub- 
lic office, and was closely associated with Governor Berkeley. In 1651 
he took his seat on the Council. His manor house in Gloucester 
County, significantly named “Paradise; was a gathering place for 
the gentry of that region. Richard Lee I, furthermore, was a man 
of business, for his aspirations to be a country gentleman did not 
prevent his active participation in the tobacco trade. He had an 
interest in several ships, frequently went himself to London, and 
at length acquired a landed estate near Stratford-atte-Bowe, a few 
miles from London, where he probably intended to spend his last 
days had not fate decreed that he should return to Virginia.” Lee sent 
his eldest son John to Queen’s College, Oxford, where he attested 
his affection for his alma mater by presenting the college with a 
heroic silver drinking cup. Family historians assert that the second 
son Richard was also sent to Oxford, but college records do not list 
a Richard Lee of Virginia in this period. A clause in their father’s 
will had provided for funds “towards the better education of John 
and Richard, equally, to assist the one in his travels for the attain- 
ment of a reasonable perfection in the knowledge of physic, the 
other at the university or the Inns of Court which he shall be most 
fit for:’* John did become a doctor of physic, but died young, in 1673. 
Richard became the scholar of the family. 

Richard Lee II grew up in a Tory atmosphere where intense loy- 
alty to the Stuart line was accepted as a matter of course. His father, 
the emigrant, remained loyal to Charles II after the flight from 


* For details of Richard Lee I’s life, see Hendrick, op. cit., pp. 3-29. 
*E. J. Lee, op. cit., p. 63. 
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England. Indeed, John Gibbon, author of Introductio ad Latinam 
blasoniam (1682), who spent the greater part of the year 1659 as the 
guest of Lee in Virginia, declared that his host, as secretary of state, 
after the execution of Charles I, hired a Dutch ship at his own ex- 
pense, and went to Brussels to procure a new commission for Gov- 
ernor Berkeley from Charles II.’ If the infant son of Secretary of 
State Lee was still too young to comprehend such doings, he later 
absorbed so much of his father’s loyalties that he too became a con- 
firmed Jacobite and an ultraconservative. 

Of the formal education of Richard Lee II we know little. Most 
likely his father, following the custom of the times, hired a tutor, 
or bought an indentured servant who knew Latin—as was the way 
of his contemporary Colonel John Carter—and so provided for the 
instruction of his son in good learning. If he went to England to a 
grammar school, no records of his attendance have come to light. 
He may have studied in one of the colleges at Oxford, as did his 
elder brother John. In any case, whatever his education, he acquired 
a taste for learning and a knowledge of the learned tongues: Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. The family historian cites the statement of a 
grandson that 


some great men offered to promote him to the highest dignities in the 


Church if his father would let him stay in England; but this offer was 
refused, as the old gentleman was determined to fix all his children in 
Virginia ... Richard spent almost his whole life in study, and usually 
wrote his notes in Greek, Hebrew, or Latin... ; so that he neither dimin- 
ished nor improved his paternal estate. . .. He was of the Council in Vir- 
ginia and also other offices of honor and profit, though they yielded little 
to him.° 


A descendant might regret that his grandfather did not utilize his 
opportunities for material aggrandizement, but disinterested ob- 
servers of human nature can applaud Richard’s integrity and devo- 
tion to public service and learning. 

As a rich landed proprietor, possessed of broad acres and slaves,’ 
Richard Lee was a man of influence and power. Among the planters 
of Westmoreland County, few could call themselves his equals. Like 

5 Ibid., p. 60. ° Ibid., p. 75. 


7 See ibid., pp. 79-81, for the will of Richard Lee II, listing his land and mentioning 
many slaves by name. 
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his father before him, he held the offices that fell to the lord of 
Mount Pleasant as by natural right, and accepted civil responsibili- 
ties without thought of shirking even the most arduous of public 
duties. Such was the gentleman-planter’s code. When Nathaniel 
Bacon rebelled against what he termed the tyranny of Governor 
Berkeley and the ruling coterie in 1676, Lee was named by Bacon 
as one of the small circle of Virginia’s rulers. Indeed, for his loyalty 
to the conservative ruling class, Lee suffered seven weeks’ imprison- 
ment at Bacon’s hands and “received great prejudice in his health 
by hard usage’”* Always loyal to his own class, Lee nevertheless per- 
formed his duties to the state with the conscientiousness expected of 
one of his social position. The desire to lead a contemplative life 
with his books did not permit him to neglect the active fulfilment 
of his services to society. In maintaining this balance between the 
active and the contemplative life, Lee was following an ancient 
ideal of conduct much commended by earlier writers. Unconscious 
of the fact, perhaps, he was exemplifying in Virginia a manner of 
life that would have been understood and approved by Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

Of the springs that fed the mixed stream of Richard Lee’s life, 
none was more important than his library. Isolated on a Potomac 
plantation, far from centers of intellectual activity, he turned to his 
books for help in replenishing his own inner resources and for prac- 
tical guidance in the affairs of the day. His library, consisting of 
nearly three hundred titles, was indicative of the conservative taste, 
diversity of interests, and scholarly pursuits of the man, but it was 
not entirely unlike other collections owned by contemporaries in 
his own class. Indeed, it was a good example of the “gentleman’s 
library” of the time, though there was a greater emphasis on learned 
works and classical authors than was to be found in most similar 
collections. As in the libraries of other so-called “‘Cavaliers;’ reli- 
gious works composed the largest group of books on a single theme. 
Lee had fifty-eight items in this category. Learned works, chiefly 
textbooks, were more numerous, but their subject matter was as 
varied as the field of learning itself. The third largest group was 
composed of thirty-six standard works of the Greek and Roman writ- 

8 Ibid., p. 76. 
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ers—a choice of classic authors indicating considerable care in selec- 
tion. There were also twenty-four lawbooks, twenty works of history 
and biography, twenty-one medical books, twenty works that may 
be classified as belles-lettres, and a respectable sprinkling in science 
and pseudo science, geography and travel, politics and government, 
ethics and politics, conduct and heraldry, and certain utilitarian 
handbooks that a plantation owner might need. On the whole, the 
library was a well-balanced collection of books needed by a gentle- 
man who proposed to cultivate his intellectual powers.’ The major- 
ity of the items were old books in the sense that they were standard 
works whose place in the reading of cultivated gentlemen had long 
been recognized. Richard Lee, like many another conservative in 
that day and in this, did not feel any necessity of keeping up with 
the latest authors applauded by the London audience. Nor was he 
concerned with English writers of belles-lettres that later genera- 
tions have agreed are essential to any library. Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton found no place among his books. But we 
must remember that Spenser was always a poet who appealed to a 
limited group, that Shakespeare had not yet been magnified by in- 
numerable schoolmasters, and that Milton was still a relatively 
recent poet whose fame had been somewhat dampened by his Puri- 
tan affiliations. 

Like most of his kind, Richard Lee was a staunch Anglican, and, 
if his epitaph may be credited, a man of piety. His religious books 
are the kind that one might expect in the household of a gentleman 
who believed in maintaining the Established Church and uphold- 
ing respect for religion in the community. There were Bibles or 
Testaments in English, Latin, Greek, and French, two copies of the 
Book of Common Prayer, John Ailmer’s versified rendering of the 
minor prophets entitled Musae sacrae (1652), and other paraphrases 
of the Scriptures. Lee also had two copies of Henry Hammond’s A 
Practical Catechism (1645) and several commentaries and concord- 


® For the sort of books prized by another Virginia family of the same social class, see 
“The ‘Gentleman’s Library’ in Early Virginia: The Literary Interests of the First Car- 
ters, The Huntington Library Quarterly, I (Oct., 1937), 3-61. A useful analysis of the 
subject matter in a selected group of Virginia collections is to be found in George K. 
Smart, “Private Libraries in Colonial Virginia; American Literature, X (1938), 24-52. 
See especially the table of percentages of subjects, p. 33. 
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ances. A volume containing the articles and canons of the church 
must have been a useful work when ecclesiastical questions had to 
be answered. Among several works of theology and divinity was the 
Corpus doctrinae orthodoxae (1585) by the learned German, Zach- 
arias Ursinus, a standard exposition of the Protestant position fre- 
quently found in Anglican as well as Puritan libraries. Of works of 
religious controversy there were scarcely any, the only one of any 
consequence being Joseph Wyeth’s Anguis flagellatus; or, A Switch 
for the Snake (1699), a reply to an attack made by C. Leslie on the 
Quakers. 

A substantial collection of sermons and religious meditations lent 
the library an air of piety. Most of the preachers represented were 
popular Anglican divines of the generation before Lee; they in- 
cluded Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, Griffith Williams, a staunch 
royalist, Nathaniel Parkhurst, an exponent of cheerful instead of 
gloomy religion, John White, Henry Greenwood, Isaac Barrow, 
and others of like quality. Not all the sermons were by orthodox 
Anglicans, however, for also included was a famous collection by 
the Presbyterian, Samuel Smith, entitled, The Great Assize or Day 
of Jubilee (1618). These sermons were so popular that more than 
thirty editions appeared before the end of the seventeenth century. 

Meditations and guides to a religious way of life—a type of writ- 
ing favored by all classes and sects of readers in this period—were 
fairly numerous. The best-known work of this kind owned by Lee 
was Richard Allestree’s The Whole Duty of Man (1660), a book fre- 
quently found in the libraries of Virginia gentlemen. It was a useful 
guide to devotional exercises and was written with a proper regard 
for Anglican decorum. Lee also owned a devotional book by George 
Webb, Bishop of Limerick, which he may have remembered during 
his imprisonment by Bacon’s rebels. It was a manual of religion 
entitled The Practice of Quietness, Directing a Christian How to 
Live Quietly in This Troublesome World. The work, really a col- 
lection of six sermons, first appeared in 1615; a ninth edition was 
published in 1657. A devotional book containing much practical 
guidance was Christopher Sutton’s Disce mort; Learn to Die (1600), 
a work long popular on both sides of the Atlantic. Not merely did 
it provide advice concerning the proper preparation for death, but 
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it also contained useful instruction in everyday matters of life. Men 
are particularly warned against the unchristian practice of going to 
law—surely a timely bit of counsel for litigious Virginians. Another 
handbook of piety, Clement Ellis’ The Gentile Sinner; or, England's 
Brave Gentleman (1660), a work also quite common in Virginia, 
helped to instruct the household at Mount Pleasant in the Christian 
and Anglican way of life. Among other pious meditations were 
Thomas a Kempis’ Imitations of Christ, apparently in a Latin edi- 
tion, Sir Mathew Hale’s Contemplations Moral and Divine (1676), 
and Thomas Sherman’s Divine Breathings; or, A Manual of Prac- 
tical Contemplations (1680). ‘These books were not bought merely 
because one was expected to have a respectable number of religious 
books. The chances are that Lee and his wife and children read these 
works as part of their religious observances. If Virginia “Cavaliers” 
were less strict in their religious and moral attitudes than New Eng- 
land Puritans, they nevertheless were far from negligent of religion. 
In fact, the maintenance of religion and respect for religious deco- 
rum were a part of the essential code of Virginia gentlemen. 

Among the miscellaneous religious works at Mount Pleasant were 
Simon Patrick’s Parable of the Pilgrim (1665), a piece of religious 
allegory that Virginians preferred to Bunyan’s Pilgrim’ Progress, 
and Robert Boyle’s Some Considerations Touching the Style of the 
Holy Scriptures (1661), a work often found in colonial libraries, 
probably because of the great reputation of the author as a Chris- 
tian philanthropist. 

Though the religious books in the Lee library are more numer- 
ous than any other single type of work, the titles are the conven- 
tional ones encountered in other collections. The learned works, on 
the contrary, represent a wider range of scholarly interest than is 
usually found in similar libraries, although Lee’s contemporaries 
possessed some of the same books. 

The skill in languages for which the master of Mount Pleasant 
was noted in his own time is suggested by numerous textbooks of 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and French. A Greek grammar, two or three 
Greek lexicons, a Greek and Latin edition of Aesop’s Fables, and a 
work on Greek accent were texts which Lee must have used in ac- 
quiring or in maintaining his proficiency in that language. He was 
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even better supplied with Latin grammars, lexicons, and readers. 
Among these last were the Colloquies of Erasmus and of Corderius, 
old and notable instruments for the inculcation of Latin and good 
lessons of sundry sorts. The Latin grammar prepared by William 
Lily and John Colet—a textbook Shakespeare used—was one of the 
grammars specified in Lee’s inventory. A Hebrew grammar and a 
work of Hebrew scholarship by Sebastian Miinster helped Lee 
maintain his knowledge of the sacred tongue. Of modern foreign 
languages Lee had textbooks only of French. These consisted of a 
French dictionary and two or three grammars, including the much 
used text of Claudius Holyband, The French Schoolmaster (15773). 
An English dictionary, Edward Phillips’ The New World of Words 
(1658), and George Dalgarno’s Ars signorum (1661), a book about 
universal languages, completed Lee’s philological resources. 

An interest in other branches of learning is indicated by the num- 
ber of textbooks dealing with rhetoric, logic, oratory, mathematics, 
and science. In Lee’s lifetime some of these books were being used 
at Harvard College, and at the English universities. An elementary 
introduction to classical rhetoric, the Progymnasmata of the fourth- 
century Greek, Aphthonius Sophista, a favorite manual of the day, 
may have been used by Lee as a student.” He also had an equally 
popular handbook for rhetorical study, Thomas Farnaby’s Florile- 
gium (1629), and Charles Butler’s Rhetoricae libri duo (1598). Of 
works of logic commonly used in the universities of the seventeenth 
century, Lee had texts by Franco Burgersdijck and Marcus Fred- 
erik Wendelin. Several treatises on oratory and collections of ora- 
tions emphasized the importance of that discipline. John Clarke’s 
Formulae oratoriae (1632) and Thomas Farnaby’s Phrases oratoriae 
et poeticae (1631) provided both precept and illustration for ora- 
torical composition in the classical manner. Latin orations of John 
Rainolds, a famous professor at Oxford in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century, were also among the textbooks on this subject. 
Although emphasis on oratory was not confined to Virginians, it may 
be significant in view of the later qualities of public speech in Vir- 

For an indication of the use of this work and similar textbooks at Harvard College 


and at European universities in the seventeenth century, see Samuel E. Morison, Har- 
vard College in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), I, 177 ff. 
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ginia that seventeenth- and eighteenth-century libraries so often 
contained books on oratory. 

Lee’s mathematical collection consisted of a half-dozen books of 
arithmetic, including works by Robert Record and Edmund Win- 
gate, Euclid in a Latin and a French text, and John Napier’s Rab- 
dologiae (1617). 

A few titles indicate some interest in science, with the books about 
evenly divided between ancient and modern works. Beside Aris- 
totle’s De anima, for example, stood William Harvey's Exercitatio- 
nes de generatione animalium (1651) and René Descartes’ Tractatus 
de homine et de formatione foetus (1677). Two medieval works, Sacro 
Bosco’s Sphaera, a treatise of astronomy, and the Opera of Albertus 
Magnus, were flanked by Vincent Wing’s Urania practica; or, Prac- 
tical Astronomy (1652) and Sir Francis Bacon’s Sylva sylvarum; or, 
A Natural History (1626). There were two or three unidentified 
works on optics and physics. A suggestion that Lee may have had 
some leanings toward occult science may be found in his ownership 
of the Magiae naturalis (1561) of Giovanni della Porta and an ac- 
count of the activity of Le Comte de Gabalis, a French dabbler in 
the occult. 

A few textbooks in geography and one or two books of travel sup- 
plied information about the great world beyond the colony of Vir- 
ginia. For example, there were Philippus Cluverius’ Introductionis 
in universam geographiam (1651), an Itineraritum (1630) of the Low 
Countries and France by Gottfried Hegenitius and Abraham Orte- 
lius, an Itinerarium (1649) of France by Justus Zinzterling, Rutgerus 
Hermannides’ Britannia magna (1661), two books by John Speed, 
The Description of England and Wales (1615) and A Prospect of the 
Most Famous Parts of the World (1631), Peter Heylyn’s Microcosmus 
(1621), and The Travels of Signor Pietro della Valle,a Noble Roman, 
into East India and Arabia Deserta (1665). 

Other learned works which should be mentioned were commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s Ethics and on his scientific treatises, and a col- 
lection of the works of the Renaissance scholar, Lorenzo Valla. A 
copy of the statutes of the University of Oxford may be a relic of 
Lee’s attendance there. 

No other Virginia library previous to this time had a greater pro- 
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portion of works of classic authorship than Richard Lee’s. His col- 
lection of the literature of Greece and Rome was well chosen. As 
examples of the theories of oratory laid down in his textbooks, he 
had the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero. Among philosophic 
works were the writings of Aristotle, Epictetus, Seneca, and the not 
always edifying collection of the lives and sayings of the philoso- 
phers compiled by Diogenes Laertius. The historians were amply 
represented and included the works of Xenophon, Plutarch, Livy, 
Sallust, ‘Tacitus, Caesar, Quintus Curtius, Velleius Paterculus, and 
Suetonius. Classic poetry, drama, and other belles-lettres were rep- 
resented by the works of Homer, Hesiod, Lucian, Heliodorus, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Martial, Terence, Claudianus, Juvenal, Per- 
seus, and other less well-known works, including a Greek and Latin 
version of Aurea Pythagoreorum carmina, Pliny’s epistles, the epi- 
grams of the Alexandrian grammarian Callimachus, and Octavian 
Mirandula’s anthology of classic poetry, Illustrium poetarum flores 
(1598). Altogether, the collection of classics was remarkably com- 
plete for a colonial library, and we can be reasonably sure that these 
books were intended to be read by their owner rather than displayed 
for purposes of learned ostentation. What proportion were transla- 
tions, the inventory does not make clear; some were doubtless Eng- 
lish versions, but the probability is that most were in their original 
tongues. Acquaintance with classical writers, so often demonstrated 
by Virginia leaders, can be attributed to such libraries as Richard 
Lee’s as much as to the educational practices of the time. Few 
libraries of any importance were without translations of at least a 
few of the great Greek and Roman writers, and, in a later day, many 
a Virginian without benefit of university training found it easy to 
quote from Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, or some other ancient writer who 
suited his purpose. 

The law books at Mount Pleasant were the usual works found at 
this time in a well selected library of a member of the ruling caste. 
Although the legal collection was not so extensive as that owned by 
Robert Carter of Corotoman, it was fairly adequate for a colonial 
lawmaker and county judge. Whether Lee had any formal legal 
training is unknown, though the family historian surmises that he 
might have been a member of one of the Inns of Court. Be that as 
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it may, as a leading citizen of Westmoreland County and a magis- 
trate, he had constantly to face legal problems, for there was not yet 
a professional class of lawyers in the colony. A dozen or more hand- 
books on various phases of legal practice must have been in constant 
use. Such things as Joseph Keble’s An Assistance to the Justices of 
the Peace, for the Easier Performance of Their Duty (1683), or George 
Billinghurst’s Arcana clericalia; or, The Mysteries of Clerkship 
(1673-74), or William Bohun’s Institutio legalis; or, An Introduc- 
tion to the Study and Practice of the Laws of England (1408-9), pro- 
vided even the layman with the rudiments of legal knowledge and 
procedure. Lee also had several works explaining the common law, 
including Sir Francis Bacon’s The Elements of the Common Laws 
of England (1630). A few collections of law reports and two or three 
dictionaries of legal terms further added to his equipment. Prac- 
tically all of the legal works listed in his inventory were also to be 
found in the library of Robert Carter.” 

In history and biography, Lee showed an interest in both the an- 
cient and the modern world. Besides the classical historians already 
mentioned, he owned a French version of Flavius Arrianus’ narra- 
tive of the wars of Alexander, a French epitome of Roman history 
by La Mothe le Vayer, Philippe Labbe’s Notitia dignitatum imperii 
Romani (1651), an outline of the organization of the Roman Empire, 
and Ludolph Smids’s Romanorum imperatorum pinacotheca (1699). 
The inventory lists the Latin works of Paulus Orosius, a contempo- 
rary of St. Jerome’s, who wrote among other things Historiarum 
adversum paganos, which proves that the times have always been 
bad. Among his universal histories were Sir Walter Raleigh’s The 
History of the World (1614) and Archbishop James Ussher’s The 
Annals of the World (1658), both exceedingly popular works in the 
seventeenth century. For the Continent, he had a general history of 
Europe, accounts of the wars of France and of Italy, and a history of 
the Council of Trent by Paolo Sarpi. 

English history in Lee’s library is strangely sparse; indeed, the 
only work covering the sweep of the English past is an inadequate 
little book by Lambert Wood, Florus Anglicus; or, An Exact History 


" For a more detailed discussion of the nature of these lawbooks, see the article, pre- 
viously cited, on “The ‘Gentleman’s Library’ in Early Virginia’ 
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of England from the Reign of William the Conqueror to the Death of 
the Late King (1657). Sir Francis Bacon’s The History of the Reign 
of King Henry the Seventh (1622) and Abel Boyer’s The History of 
Queen Anne (1703-13) were the only books covering specific reigns. 
Boyer’s eleven-volume work was one of the last bought by Lee be- 
fore his death. Actions of Parliament during the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, which had so vitally concerned Lee’s father, were described, 
from the Puritan point of view, in John Rushwurth’s Historical Col- 
lections (1659-80), but the curse was taken off this portion of the 
library by three stout defenses of King Charles I: Eikon Bastlike 
(1649), attributed in Lee’s lifetime to the King himself, George 
Bate’s Elenchi motuum nuperorum in Anglia (1661), and Thomas 
Forde’s Virtus rediviva; or, A Panegyric on the Late King Charles I 
(1660). These were the only books owned by Lee primarily con- 
cerned with historical events in England. The nearest approach to 
a narrative of events in the colonies was Sir Dalby Thomas’ An His- 
torical Account of the Rise and Growth of the West India Colonies, 
and of the Great Advantages They Are to England in Respect to 
Trade (1690), a book which a Virginia planter and tobacco merchant 
would find of considerable timeliness. 

The only biography showing an interest in modern history, in ad- 
dition to the apologia of Charles I, is an English translation of the 
biography of a French courtier and politician of the early seven- 
teenth century, Guillaume Girard’s The History of the Life of the 
Duke of Espernon (1670). 

Lee’s books on government and politics were precisely the works 
one would expect a conservative Royalist to own. Sir Thomas Smith’s 
De republica Anglorum: The Manner of Government of England 
(1583) provided a description of the organization of the realm in 
the reign of Elizabeth and gave Virginia readers in the seventeenth 
century a link with the past development of the land they still re- 
garded as their mother country. Richard Hooker’s Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity (1594-97) justified the Anglican position in 
church government and confirmed the ecclesiastical ideas shared by 
Lee and other members of his class. Modern political philosophy 
justifying Lee’s own notions of government by an aristocracy was 
to be found in Thomas Hobbes’s Philosophical Rudiments Concern- 
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ing Government and Society (1651) and De corpore politico; or, The 
Elements of Law, Moral and Politic (1650). If any further bolstering 
of Lee’s monarchical notions was needed, it was to be found in Arch- 
bishop James Ussher’s The Power Communicated by God to the 
Prince, and Obedience Required of the Subject (1661) and in John 
Hall’s Of Government and Obedience (1654). A political allegory 
of early-seventeenth-century events, James Howell’s Dodona’s Grove 
(1640), and a treatise attacking the influence of French papists in 
England, Europe a Slave unless England Break Her Chains (1681), 
completed the books of political interest at Mount Pleasant. 

The medical collection gathered by Lee was of both scholarly in- 
terest and practical use. It is not surprising to find a good classicist 
owning the works of Galen and Hippocrates, the wisest of the 
Greek physicians, as well as a text of De medicina, by Cornelius Cel- 
sus, the greatest of the Roman medical writers. Beside these works 
of Greek and Roman antiquity stood William Harvey’s essay on the 
circulation of the blood—the Lee library’s most advanced modern 
treatise on medical theory. The rest of the medical books were prac- 
tical handbooks concerned with anatomy and the treatment of dis- 
ease. Most of these were medical books commonly found even 
in small libraries. There was, for instance, Philip Barrough’s The 
Method of Physic (1583), a book frequently reprinted and long 
popular. The most recent medical works in the library were not 
very new, for the latest one purchased by Lee was the Pharmaco- 
poeia Bateana by George Bate, published in 1694. Lee, like most 
of his contemporaries, even physicians, was content to use old books 
long accepted as standard works of medical practice. If he prescribed 
for members of his household out of one of his newer works, Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s Choice and Experimented Receipts in Physic and 
Chirurgery (1668), they probably fared no better than they would 
have if he had stuck to Barrough. 

Of utilitarian books likely to be needed by a great planter, Lee 
had but a scant supply. John Wing’s The Art of Surveying (1699), 
an unidentified handbook for mariners, a treatise on bookkeeping, 
one of Gervase Markham’s treatises on horsemanship, John French's 
The Art of Distillation, a cookbook, and an almanac supplied all 
the guidance in the practical concerns of life that the library could 
boast. 
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Although not devoid of belles-lettres and the literature of mere 
entertainment, the library possessed not a single item from the great- 
est English writers. Lee’s taste seems to have run to satires. He owned 
Erasmus’ The Praise of Folly (1549), and several later satirical works. 
Among these were John Barclay’s Euphormionis Lusinini (1634), 
a prose allegory admonishing princes and condemning political fac- 
tion. Lee must have been pleased at its attacks on the Puritans and 
Jesuits. A celebrated Italian satire, Traiano Boccalini’s La Secre- 
taria di Apollo, che segue gli ragguagli di Parnaso (1653) also found 
its way to Mount Pleasant. Although Henry, Earl of Monmouth, 
translated this work into English in 1656, Lee owned the original 
Italian version. The most recent satire was Samuel Butler’s Hudi- 
bras (1689), a poem ridiculing the Puritans, that was popular in 
Virginia, as one might expect. 

Other poetry indicated a fairly catholic taste for both the learned 
and the amusing, the stately and the satirical. Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso, probably in Sir John Harington’s translation first published 
in 1591; John Barclay’s Poematum libri duo (1615), polite Latin 
verses addressed to Prince Charles and other notables; Abraham 
Cowley’s Poemata Latina (1668), learned poems on plants; and John 
Cleveland’s Poems (1660), an assortment of amorous, serious, and 
satirical verses by that Cavalier poet—provided a variety of poetical 
reading ranging from the epic to love lyrics. Since the prestige of 
poets like Butler, Cowley, and Cleveland at this time was high, Lee 
probably prided himself on owning a few of the best of the recent 
poets. A volume listed simply as “Pains Poems’ may have been the 
Daily Meditations (1668) of Philip Pain, a New England poet. Two 
pastoral plays found a place in the collection: Elkanah Settle’s Pas- 
tor fido (1677), or perhaps its prototype with the same title by Gua- 
rini, and John Fletcher’s La Fida pastora (1658). One four-volume 
picaresque novel, Richard Head’s The English Rogue (1665-71), 
was the sole work of prose fiction. Collections of letters found some- 
what greater favor, for Lee owned James Howell’s Epistolae Ho- 
Elianae, Familiar Letters Domestic and Foreign (1645), really a series 
of gossipy, familiar essays; The Letters of Monsieur de Balzac (1634), 
a duller but popular collection translated from the French; and Vin- 
cent de Voiture’s Letters of Affairs, Love, and Courtship (1657), pre- 
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senting Voiture’s correspondence with great ladies and nobles of the 
court of Louis XIV. Lee also had the French version of Voiture’s 
letters. Because of the relations of the Stuarts to the French court, 
Lee as an ardent Jacobite probably felt a particular interest in gos- 
sip about French affairs during the period when Charles II a the 
Cavalier refugees were in France. 

Of frivolous literature, even serious Richard Lee had three items 
of interest: a collection of humorous and sometimes unedifying 
verses entitled Wit and Drollery (1661), a jestbook, Nugae venales 
(1648), and Raphael Thorius’ Hymnus tabaci: A Poem in Honor of 
Tobacco (1651). Surely no verses in his library could have been read 
with more heartfelt enthusiasm than this heroic poem, in two books, 
whose author declared, 

Tobacco, King of Plants I well may call; 

Others have single virtues, this hath all. 
In innumerable couplets Thorius commends tobacco and finds in- 
finite good uses for it. Even its ashes are a sovereign dentifrice. We 
can imagine Lee and his fellow planters of Westmoreland reading 
the poem with approval. 

But Lee allowed himself few books that were not definitely im- 
proving to the mind. Any frivolity that his jestbook and his anthol- 
ogy of light verses may have induced was easily purged away by 
several works of ethics and philosophy. The inventory lists, besides 
particular titles, a “Collecon of ffrancis Bacon works,’ probably sev- 
eral of Bacon’s books gathered up and bound for Lee. He also had 
Bacon’s Sermones fidelles ethict, politict, oeconomici (1641), a col- 
lection which contained fifty-six of Bacon’s essays, besides other writ- 
ings. As a complement to Bacon’s aphoristic wisdom, the library 
contained Montaigne’s essays, probably in Florio’s translation. Be- 
sides Montaigne, there were the works of two other French philo- 
sophic writers: Pierre Charron’s De la sagesse (1601) and Antoine 
Legrand’s An Entire Body of Philosophy (1694). Although we know 
little about Lee’s inner life and thoughts, it would not have been 
inconsistent with his Anglicanism if the serious scholar of Westmore- 
land County leaned toward a skeptical rationalism. Selection of the 
works of Bacon, Montaigne, Charron, and Legrand would suggest 
this quality of mind. Charron, who preached a morality based on 
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reason, and Legrand, who had defended Cartesianism at Oxford, 
with Bacon and Montaigne, found favor with other colonial Ameri- 
cans. The atmosphere which produced the rationalism of Jefferson 
and the deism of many another eighteenth- and early-nineteenth- 
century American perhaps owed more to a long period of philo- 
sophic preparation than has been generally supposed. 

One little group of books, on heraldry and the conduct of gentle- 
men, may be significant of the Lees’ conception of their position in 
the social order that developed in Virginia during the colonial pe- 
riod. The emigrant who founded the Lee family in Virginia was 
conscious of being a gentleman and was concerned to establish a 
family dynasty with landed property, with wealth, and with the 
trappings and honors that betoken the estate of gentlemen. He laid 
claim to the coat of arms of certain Lees of Shropshire, and his suc- 
cessors displayed this escutcheon. His son Richard was equally con- 
scious of his gentility and of the obligations that his social position 
entailed. The first Lees, with their class consciousness, liked to think 
of themselves as part of the hereditary gentility of =ngland—Eng- 
lish country gentlemen living on their Virginia estates. Perhaps that 
may account for the presence of James Yorke’s The Union of Honor 
(1640) in the Lee library. This book, a sort of peerage with genealo- 
gies, described the great families of England An interest in the trap- 
pings of aristocracy also accounts for John Selden’s Titles of Honor 
(1614), an antiquarian history of titles. An additional personal rea- 
son gave a particular interest to John Gibbon’s Jntroductio ad Lati- 
nam blasoniam; or, An Essay to a More Correct Blazon in Latin 
than Formerly Hath Been Used (1682). Gibbon, later a member 
of the College of Heralds, had spent the year 1659 with the elder 
Richard Lee, it will be remembered, and in his work had paid his 
host a tribute. The younger Lee’s copy of Gibbon’s book on her- 
aldry had probably been presented by the author. 

For guides in the behavior expected of members of the ruling class, 
Lee provided his household with two books, Richard Brathwaite’s 
The English Gentleman (1630) and H. W.’s The Accomplished Cour- 
tier (1658). The choice of Brathwaite’s work is suggestive of the phi- 
losophy of conduct exemplified by the new Virginia aristocracy. In 
one passage, the author, himself a country gentleman, had observed: 
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‘Men in great place (saith one) are thrice servants: servants of the 
sovereign or state; servants of fame; and servants of business: This 
passage might have been taken as a motto by the Lees and their 
kind, for it expresses their own belief in the responsibilities of the 
upper class. In the seventeenth century, aristocratic ideals were shift- 
ing and were being influenced by the growing commercial spirit 
of the times. Brathwaite illustrates the changing conception of the 
place of gentlemen in society, and it is understandable that his work 
should have been chosen as a useful guide by Virginians, who agreed 
with his practical suggestions and rules of behavior. The Accom- 
plished Courtier, really a translation of Book II of Eustache Du 
Refuge’s Traité de la cour, was a sort of guide to practical politics, 
with observations on the conduct courtiers should adopt if they 
hoped to succeed in their political careers.” The treatise was popu- 
lar with Cavalier readers in England; and since it carried by impli- 
cation useful lessons for colonial politicians, it is not surprising that 
Lee should have regarded it as a book worth owning. 

In surveying the Lee library as a whole, one is struck by the pro- 
portion of books dating from the early seventeenth century and 
before. Some of these may have been gathered by Lee’s father, 
though no record of his library has been found. Richard’s elder 
brother John, whose property came to Richard after his death in 
1673, owned books valued at four thousand pounds of tobacco—ex- 
actly the valuation of his “negro boy Frank and livery suit’“—surely 
not a great collection, but at least a respectable handful of books. In 
any case, works inherited by Richard would most likely have been 
standard publications of an earlier day. One economic fact may have 
curtailed the importation of books in Lee’s later life: after 1660 
tobacco prices were so low that even wealthy landowners were often 
pinched for ready cash and had to restrict their purchases of lux- 
uries. Whether Richard Lee II chose all the works in his library 
himself or inherited part of them, they were profoundly influential 
in determining his character and qualities, and they satisfied his 


% The English Gentleman (1630), p. 115. 


% See W. Lee Ustick, “The Courtier and the Bookseller: Some Vagaries of Seven- 
teenth-Century Publishing; The Review of English Studies, V (1929), 143-54. 
“ME. J. Lee, Lee of Virginia, p. 70. 
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interests and needs. In many respects Lee was a belated Elizabethan, 
and the books he read and provided for his family were the kind that 
a learned gentleman of the later sixteenth or early seventeenth cen- 
tury would have approved. 

The spirit of the Renaissance lingered with Richard Lee. Obliv- 
ious to popular trends in literature or new fashions in learning, he 
turned to the great minds of the past for inspiration and solace. The 
desire to know for learning’s sake prompted his studies, for he had 
no urge to write about what he read, no ambition of authorship, no 
vanity of his own opinions to make him rush into print. Like other 
thoughtful gentlemen, like many of his spiritual ancestors in the 
Renaissance, he probably would have felt it indecorous and unbe- 
coming to run to the printing house with his innermost thoughts. 
One of the considerations which help to explain the scantiness of 
literary production in colonial Virginia is undoubtedly an inherited 
feeling, among the educated aristocracy, that writing for the public 
press somehow smacked of unbecoming professionalism. It was not 
that Virginians had nothing to say, or that no press at Jamestown 
or Williamsburg made it convenient for them to print. Men like 
Richard Lee and his kind maintained a spiritual and intellectual 
reticence. They would no more have dissected their emotions or 
ostentatiously displayed their learning in the manner of Cotton 
Mather than they would have appeared ata social gathering stripped 
of their shirts. 

The master of Mount Pleasant, learnedly making notes in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew, thoughtfully pondering the stoical wisdom of 
Epictetus and Seneca, or contemplating the materialistic aphorisms 
of Bacon and the gentle skepticism of Montaigne, was a man of 
two worlds, as indeed the great Elizabethan gentlemen had been. 
Lee was the heir of all the past, and he was a participant in a vital 
world which he was helping to create. In him there was a perfect 
fusion of the active and the contemplative life. And if he wrote no 
learned treatise or philosophic essay, Richard Lee, by example and 
precept, by his personal influence, by the opportunities which his 
accumulated stores of learning gave to others, helped to transmit 
a part of the Renaissance ideal of civilized life to his colleagues and 
to his descendants. The Renaissance influence in colonial America 
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was subtle but powerful, and it may account for many mysteries in 
our intellectual history. 


The Inventory of the Lee Library 


THE INVENTORY of the library of Richard Lee II was recorded in 
Westmoreland County, Virginia, on December 8, 1715. It was 
printed in the William and Mary College Quarterly (ist Ser., II, 
1893-94, 247-49), from which the following list is reprinted with 
identifications. Titles are given first in the abbreviated, and often 
unintelligible, form used by the maker of the original inventory. In 
cases where the same work was listed two or more times in different 
forms, variations are grouped together and separated by semicolons. 
The inventory entry is followed by the identification, if known. The 
arrangement is alphabetical by authors in each classification, or, 
where authors are unknown, by title. Spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization in titles have been modernized. The place of printing 
is London, unless otherwise specified. The date given in this list is 
not always that of the first edition, but of the edition suggested by 
the size indicated. But since the inventory maker was careless, the 
size of the book may have been inaccurately recorded. In the preced- 
ing discussion, an effort has been made to give the date of the earliest 
edition of each of the books mentioned. 

For help in identifying these titles, I am greatly indebted to Miss 
Mary Isabel Fry, reference librarian of the Huntington Library. Her 
knowledge and skill have made possible the identification of many 
items which otherwise would have remained in doubt. 


SCHOOLBOOKS AND LEARNED SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


[Among the textbooks listed here are a few items that might also 
be classified separately under the headings of philosophy and ethics, 
classics, or history.] 


1 #sops Fables Gr. & Lat. 8vo—Aesop, Phrygis vita et fabellae cum 
latina interpretatione (Basel, 1518). [There were a number of other 
Greek and Latin texts.] 

2 Alberti Magni opera 8vo—Albertus Magnus, Opera quae hactenus 
haberi potuerunt (21 vols.; Lyons, 1651) 
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3 alvari Grammatica 8vo—Emmanuel Alvarus, De institutione gram- 
matica libri tres (Bergamo, 1642) 

4 Apthenii proginnasmata 1gmo—Aphthonius Sophista, Progymnas- 
mata (Frankfort, 1553) 

5 de Anima Aristoteles—Aristotle, De anima (Basel, 1538) 

6 Comentaries on Aristoles Ethics. [Of the many commentaries on 
the Ethics listed in Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, none are in Eng- 
lish. John Wilkinson published a translation into English of The 
Ethics (1547)-] 

7 Eyres Arithmetick 8vo—John Ayres, Arithmetic: a Treatise Designed 
for the Use and Benefit of Tradesmen (1695) 

8 Silva Silvarum fo—Sir Francis Bacon, Sylva sylvarum; or, A Natural 
History (1626) 

g Bergers dicij Logica 8vo—Franco Burgersdijck, ’Epynvea logica; seu, 
Synopseos logicae Burgersdicanae explicatio (1658) [or his Institu- 
tionum logicarum synopsis (Cambridge, 1637)| 

10 Rhetorica Libri duo 12mo—Charles Butler, Rhetoricae libri duo, 
quorum prior de tropis et figuris (Oxford, 1598) 

11 Calepini Dictionarium Latinum fo—Ambrosius Calepinus, Dictio- 
narium Latinae linguae (Basel, 1542) 

12 Calligraphia Oratoria 8vo 

13 Greek Grammar 8vo; Greek Gramar 8vo—William Camden, Insti- 
tutio Graecae grammatices compendiaria in usum regiae scholae 
Westmonasteriensis (1595) 

14 Formulae Oratoriae 8vo—John Clarke, Fomulae oratoriae, in usum 
scholarum concinnatae una cum multis orationibus, declamationi- 
bus (ed. by W. Beverley; 1632) 

15 Cockers Arithmetick 8vo—Edward Cocker, Cockers Arithmetic (4th 
ed.; 1681) 

16 Comentarij Collegii Cambriciensis Societatis Jesus—Coimbra. Col- 
legium Conimbriense Societatis Jesu, Commentarii . . . in universam 
dialecticam (Lyons, 1610) [or the Commentarii Collegii Conimbri- 
nensis ...in libros de generatione et corruptione Aristotelis (Mainz, 
1606) | 

17 Corderius 8vo—Mathurin Cordier, Colloquiorum scholasticorum li- 
bri quatuor ad pueros (Paris, 1568) [or M. Corderiuss School-Collo- 
quies, English and Latin (by C. Hoole; 1657)] 

18 Ars Signorum 8vo—George Dalgarno, Ars signorum, vulgo character 
universalis et lingua philosophica (1661) 

19 ffrench schoolmaster 8vo—Claude Desainliens [Claudius Holyband], 
The French Schoolmaster (1573) 

20 Renati Des Cartes tractatio 8vo—René Descartes, Tractatus de ho- 
mine et de formatione foetus (Amsterdam, 1677) 

21 Dictionariolum Ang et Lat 8vo 
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22 Orationes Latinae 8vo—Dion Cassius, Orationes (Paris, 1604) 

23 English Rudiments 8vo—William Dugard, The English Rudiments 
of the Latin Tongue, Explained by Question and Answer (1656) 

24 Elementa optica 8vo 

25 Erasmus 8vo 

26 familiar Coloques 12mo—Desiderius Erasmus, Familiarium collo- 
quiorum opus postrema auctoris manu locupletatum (1571) 

27 Elementorum Euclides libri tridecem fo—Euclid, .. . Elementorum 
Euclidis libri tredecim (1620) 

28 Les Sex primes liberi Euclidij 8vo—Euclid, Les Six premiers livres 
des elements d’Euclide (Paris, 1569) 

29 Phrasis Oratoriae 8vo—Thomas Farnaby, Phrases oratoriae et poeti- 
cae (1631) 

30 Jo Bapt fferrarij Senensi Orationes 12mo—Giovanni Battista Fer- 
rari, Jo. Bapt Ferrarii orationes (Lyons, 1625) 

31 florilegium 8vo—Florilegium diversorum epigrammatum (Venice, 
1550); Thomas Farnaby, Florilegium epigrammatum Graecorum, 
eorumque Latino versu a vartis redditorum (1629); Thomas Mes- 
singham, Florilegium insulae sanctorum seu vitae et acta sanctorum 
Hiberniae (Paris, 1624) 

32 ffrench Dictionary 4to 

33 Gold mine of the french tongue 8vo 

34 Etymolgicum parvum 8vo—Francis Gregory, Etymologicum parvum 
pro lingua Graeca ex magno illo Sylburgit, Eustathio, Martinio, ali- 
isque magni nominis authoribus excerptum digestum et explicatum 
... in usum scholae publicae Westmonasteriensis (1654) 

35 Exercitationes de gen. animalium fo—William Harvey, Exercitatio- 
nes de generatione animalium (1651) 

36 Hemri Orationes 1gzmo—Gentian Hervet, Gentiani Herveti Aurelit 
orationes (Lyons, 1536) 

37 Hodders Arithmetic 8vo—James Hodder, Arithmetic; or, That Nec- 
essary Art Made Most Easy (1661) 

38 Terminationes et Exempla conjugationum—Charles Hoole, Termi- 
nationes et exempla declinationum et conjugationum (1650) 

39 Erotenun linguae sanctae 8vo—Johann Heinrich Hottinger, Erote- 
matum linguae sanctae [Hebrew grammar] (Ziirich, 1647) 

40 Janua Linguarum—Janua linguarum [by W. Bathe?] cum transla- 
tione Anglicana [by W. Welde] (1615); J. A. Comenius, Janua lin- 
guarum: The Gate of Languages Unlocked (tr. by T. Horne; 1650) 

41 Graecae prosodia 8vo—Philippe Labbe, Graeca prosodia (gd ed.; 
Paris, 1653) 

42 Lylleys Gramar 8vo—William Lily and John Colet, A Short Intro- 
duction of Grammar (2 pts.; 15,49) 

43 Logicales controversial 8vo 
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44 Matheseos tractatio 4to 

45 Mangers ffrench Gramar 8vo—Claude Mauger, French Grammar 
(1656) 

46 The Life of Count Gabalis 1zmo—Abbé Nicolas Pierre Henri Mont- 
faucon de Villars, Le Comte de Gabalis; ou, Entretiens sur les 
sciences secrétes et misterieuses suivant les principes des anciens 
mages, ou sages cabalistes (Paris, 1670) 

47 Moors Arithmetick 8vo—Sir Jonas Moore, Moore’ Arithmetic, Dis- 
covering the Secrets of That Art, in Numbers and Species (1650) 

48 Opela Sebastian munsterii fo—Sebastian Miinster, Dictionarium tri- 
lingue ... opera et labore Sebastiani Munsteri congestum (Basel, 
1530) 

49 Rabdologica 1g2¢mo—John Napier, Rabdologiae; seu, Numerationis 
per virgulas libri duo (Edinburgh, 1617) 

50 Statuta miversitatis Oxon 8vo—Oxford University. Statuta selecta 
é corpore statutorum universitatis (Oxford, 1638) 

51 Universal Dictionary Philips fo—Edward Phillips, The New World 
of Words; or, A Universal English Dictionary (5th ed.; 1696) 

52 Physica Praxis fo 

53 Magiae naturalis tractatio 8vo—Giovanni Battista della Porta, Ma- 
giae naturalis (Antwerp, 1561) 

54 Rainoldi Orationes 12mo—John Rainolds, Orationes duae in colle- 
gio Corporis Christi (1587); Rainoldi orationes duodecim (1614) 

55 Records Arithmetick 8vo—Robert Record, The Ground of Arts, 
Teaching the Work and Practice of Arithmetic (1542) 

56 Winton School Phrases 8vo—Hugh Robinson, Scholae Wintoniensis 
phrases Latinae. The Latin Phrases of Winchester School (ed. by N. 
Robinson; 2d ed.; 1658) 

57 fideles spheere Johannes de sacro Bosco 8vo—Johannes de Sacro 
Bosco, Sphaera Joannis de Sacro Bosco, emendata (Paris, 1556) 

58 Lexicon Scapula fo 2 vol—Joannes Scapula, Lexicon Graeco-Lati- 
num (2 pts.; Leyden, 1652) 

59 Syllabus Graeco Latinus 8vo 

60 Synonima Latinorum 8vo 

61 Laurentii Vallae opera 8vo—Laurentius Valla, Opera nunc primo 
...én unum volumen collecta et... emendata (Basel, 1540) 

62 Logicae institutiones 8vo—Marcus Frederik Wendelin, Logicae in- 
stitutiones tironum adolescentum captui (Amsterdam, 1654); John 
Burford, Institutiones logicae (Cambridge, 1680); Narcissus Marsh, 
Institutiones logicae, in usum Juventutis Academicae (Dublin, 1681) 

63 Urania practica 8vo—Vincent Wing, Urania practica; or, Practical 
Astronomy (1652) 

64 Wingates arithmetick 8vo—Edmund Wingate, Arithmetic Made Easy 
(1630) 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


65, Cluvers Geography 12mo—Philippus Cluverius, Introductionts in 
universam geographiam tam veterem quam novam (Amsterdam, 
1624) 

66 Hegentii Itinerarium 8vo—Gottfried Hegenitius, Hegeniti itinera- 
rium Frisio-Hollandicum et Abr. Ortellii itinerarium Gallo-Braban- 
ticum (Leyden, 1630) 

67 Hermani Brittania magna 8vo—Rutgerus Hermannides, Britannia 
magna; sive, Angliae, Scotiae, Hiberniae et adjacentium insularum 
geographico-historica descriptio (Amsterdam, 1661) 

68 little description of the great world—Peter Heylyn, Microcosmus; 
or, A Little Description of the Great World (Oxford, 1621) 

69 discripcon of Engld & Wales 8vo—John Speed, The Description of 
England and Wales, Being Part of His Theatre (1615) 

70 speeds prospect of the world fo—John Speed, A Prospect of the Most 
Famous Parts of the World (1631) 

71 a treatise of famous places 8vo 

72 Delavalls Travels fo—Pietro della Valle, The Travels of Signor Pietro 
della Valle,a Noble Roman, into East India and Arabia Deserta (tr. 
by G. Havers; 1665) 

73 lodici Sinceri Itinerarium—Justus Zinzterling, Jodoci Sinceri itine- 
rarium Galliae (1649) 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


74 History of the Holy Land fo—Christianus Adrichomius, Terrae sanc- 
tae theatrum et biblicarum historiarum; or, History of the Holy 
Land (Cologne, 1593) 

75 Musae Sacrae 8vo—John Ailmer, Musae sacrae (1652) 

76 The whole duty of man 8vo—Richard Allestree, The Whole Duty 
of Man, Necessary for All Families, with Private Devotions (1660) 

77 Lancelott Andrews Sermons fo. [Bishop Lancelot Andrewes pub- 
lished numerous collections of his sermons, the most popular folio 
edition being XC VI Sermons (1629).] 

78 Annotacons on old & new Testamt fo—Annotations upon All the 
Books of the Old and New Testament (2 vols.; 2d ed.; 1651) 

79 Areti opera fo—Benedictus Aretius, Novum Testamentum Jesu 
Christi, commentarits (3 pts.; Geneva, 1596, 1600) 

80 Austins Meditacons fo—William Austin, Devotionis Augustinianae 
flamma; or, Certain... meditations (1635) 

81 Dr. Barrows sermons 3 voll fo—Isaac Barrow, The Works (3 vols.; 
17700) 

82 Sermons on Several occasions 4to—Isaac Barrow, Sermons Preached 
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on Several Occasions (1678). [Or John Tillotson, Sermons on Sev- 
eral Occasions (1671). Many collections of sermons bore this title.] 

83 Bible 4to 

84 ffrench Bible 8vo 

85, comon prayer book 8vo 

86 Greek Testament 12mo 

87 ffrench Testamt 12mo 

88 Latin Testamt 12mo 

89 Book of Prayers 8vo 

go A Septuagint 8vo 

gi 1st part Boyles consideracons of the style of H. Scriptures—Robert 
Boyle, Some Considerations Touching the Style of the Holy Scrip- 
tures (1661) 

g2 aGlympse of Eternity 8vo—A. C., A Glimpse of Eternity: A Sermon 
on 2 Cor. tit. 17 (1667) 

93 A Collection of Articles 4to—Church of England, A Collection of 
Articles, Injunctions, Canons, Orders, Ordinances, and Constitu- 
tions Ecclesiastical (2d ed.; 1671) 

94 Scholastical History of the Canons of the Holy Scripture fo—John 
Cosin, A Scholastical History of the Canon of the Holy Scriptures 

1657 

95 : iskieins 4to—Clement Cotton, The Christians Concordance 
(1622) 

96 Davids Psalm in Latine 8vo 

g7 Gent#ll Sumer 8vo—Clement Ellis, The Gentile Sinner; or, Englands 
Brave Gentleman, Characterized in a Letter to a Friend (Oxford, 
1660) 

g8 Exposicons on the principall scriptures 

g9 Clavis mystica D. ffeatley fo—Daniel Featley, Clavis mystica: A Key 
Opening Divers ... Texts of Scripture (1636) 

100 Glory of the Church 8vo 

101 Johannis Gorrei opera fo—Joannes de Sancto Geminiano Gorus 

102 Greenwood revised 8vo—Henry Greenwood, Works Contained in 
Five Several Tractates (1616) 

103 Hugonis Grotii Institutio 12 mo0—Hugo Grotius, Baptizatorum pu- 
erorum institutio (Latin, Greek, English; 1647) 

104 Contemplations Moral & Divine 8vo—Sir Matthew Hale, Contem- 
plations Moral and Divine (2 pts.; 1676) 

105 Hammond’s Catechism 8vo—Henry Hammond, 4 Practical Cate- 
chism (Oxford, 1645) 

106 hear the Church a pamphlet 

107 Pia desideria 12mo—Herman Hugo, Pia desideria; or, Divine Ad- 
dresses in Three Books (tr. by Edmund Arwaker, 1686) 

108 ‘Treatise of Divinity 4to—Mr. Leigh, A Treatise of Divinity. [So listed 
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in William London’s Catalogue of the Most Vendible Books in Eng- 

land (1658), sig. U4.] 

the method & Honr of the old English Clergy 

the new art of living 

A concordance of Holy Scripture fo—Samuel Newman, A Concord- 

ance to the Holy Scriptures, with the Various Readings Both of Text 

and Margin (2d ed.; Cambridge, 1672) 

the only way to the rest of Soul 12mo 

Opera Theologica fo 1 vol 

Paraphrase on the Psalms 8vo 

Selected discourses—Nathaniel Parkhurst, Select Discourses (2 vols.; 

1706-7) 

Parable of the Pilgrim S Patrick—Simon Patrick, Parable of the Pil- 

grim, Written to a Friend (1665) 

a piece of Divinity 4to 

a practical catechism 8vo—Daniel Rogers, A Practical Catechism; 

or, A View of Those Principal Truths According to Godliness (1632). 

[This may have been Henry Hammond’s A Practical Catechism, 
v, 

ee breathings 1gmo—Thomas Sherman, Divine Breathings; or, 

A Manual of Practical Contemplations (1680) 

Day of Jubilee 8vo—Samuel Smith, The Great Assize or Day of Ju- 

bilee, Delivered in Four Sermons (1618) 

Spiritual refineings 4to 

learn to die 1gzmo—Christopher Sutton, Disce mori; Learn to Die 

(1600) 

Thos A Kempis de Xto imitando 1zmo—Thomas a Kempis, De 

Christi imitatione (Louvain, 1570) 

time & the end of time 12mo 

Toutes Lees Oures Charitables 8vo 

corpus doctrinae orthodoxae 8vo—Zacharias Ursinus, Corpus doc- 

trinae orthodoxae; sive, Catecheticarum explicationum (Geneva, 

1612) 

Practice of quietness 8vo—Bishop George Webb, The Practice of 

Quietness, Directing a Christian How to Live Quietly in This 

Troublesome World (6th ed.; 1633) 

The mischief of sin 8vo—Robert Wensley, The Present Miseries and 

Mischiefs of Sin, Discoursed in a Sermon (1682) 


129 Jno Whites Works Divinity fo—John White, The Works (1624). [This 


130 


may have been one of the many folio editions of his sermons.] 

right way to the best religion—Bishop Griffith Williams, The Right 
Way to the Best Religion, Wherein Is Largely Explained the Sum 
and Principal Heads of the Gospel, in Certain Sermons and Trea- 
tises (1636) 
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Anguis flagellatus 8vo—Joseph Wyeth, Anguis flagellatus; or, A 
Switch for the Snake, Being an Answer to ... the “Snake in the 
Grass” [by C. Leslie] (1699) 


CLASSICS 


Aristotle 

Caesars comentaries 8vo—Caius Julius Caesar, The Commentaries 
(tr. by C. Edmonds; 1655). [There were, of course, numerous trans- 
lations and editions, but Edmonds’ enjoyed a wide popularity.] 
Caesaris Comentarii 8vo—Caius Julius Caesar, Commentarii 
(Frankfort, 1606) 

Callimachi Cyrinaei Epigrammata—Callimachus, Callimachi Cyre- 
naet hymni, epigrammata, et fragmenta, quae exstant (Antwerp, 
1584) 

Tulleys Orations 8vo—Marcus Tullius Cicero, Orationes omnes 
(Frankfort, 1592) 

Claudianus 8vo—Claudius Claudianus, Claudian Translated Out of 
Latin into English Verse (tr. by L. Digges; 1628). [This may have 
been Digges’s translation, The Rape of Proserpine (1617), or Cl. 
Claudianus quae exstant (Leyden, 1650).] 

Historia Alexandria Magna 12mo—Quintus Curtius Rufus, Histo- 
ria Alexandri magni (Amsterdam, 1673). [There were several ro- 
mances about Alexander the Great, including one with the title 
Historia Alexandri magni regis (1486), which had later editions. ] 
Quintus Curtius 8vo—Quintus Curtius Rufus, The History of Quin- 
tus Curtius, Containing the Acts of the Great Alexander (tr. by J. 
Brende; 1561) 

Demosthenes Orationes 12mo—Demosthenes, Selectae Demosthenis 
orationes (Cambridge, 1642) [or Several orations to Encourage the 
Athenians (1'702)] 

Diogenes 8vo—Diogenes Laertius, De vitis, dogmatis, et apophtheg- 
matis clarorum philosophorum (Geneva, 1616) [or The Lives, Opin- 
ions, and Remarkable Sayings of the Ancient Philosophers (1688)} 
Epictetus 8vo—Epictetus, Enchiridion (tr. by E. Walker; 1692) [or 
Epictetus His Morals (tr. by G. Stanhope; 1694)] 

Heliodorus 8vo—Heliodorus, An Aethiopian History (tr. by T. Un- 
derdowne; [1569?]) 

Hesiod 8vo—Hesiodus, Opera (1623) 

Homers Iliads observators fo. [Probably a text of the Iliad, with 
commentary] 

Horace 8vo—Quintus Horatius Flaccus, The Odes, Satires, and 
Epistles (tr. into English verse by T: Creech; 1684). [There were also 
many translations and editions of the separate poems. | 
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147 Juvenal & Perseus 8vo—Decimus Junius Juvenalis, J. Juvenalis et A. 
Persii Flacci satirae (1612) 

148 Livius 8vo—Titus Livius, Historiae Romanae libri (Oxford, 1708) 

149 Lucii Annaei—Marcus Annaeus Lucanus, Pharsalia (Amsterdam, 
1671) 

150 Luciani Diologi 8vo—Lucian of Samosata, Dialogi mortuorum se- 
lecti (Orleans, 1667). [These dialogues were translated by FE Hickes 
(1634), and also by Sir Thomas Eliot.] 

151 Mametij Epistol 12mo—Claudius Mamertinus. [This may have been 
a section from: Caius Plinius Caecilius Secundus, Epistolarum libri 
IX... Panegyricialti aliis impp. dicti, a L. Pacato, Mamertino... 
(Paris, 1581).] 

152 Martials Epigrams 8vo—Marcus Valerius Martialis, Selected Epi- 
grams (tr. by T. May; 1629) 

153 Lllustrium Poetarum Flores 8vo—Octavian Mirandula, Illustrium 
poetarum flores (1598) 

154 Ovid 12mo—Publius Ovidius Naso, Ovid de arte amandi (1677) [or 
Heroical Epistles (tr. by J. Sherburne; 1639), or his Opera (Amster- 
dam, 1676)] 

155 Plinij Epistolae 8vo—Caius Plinius Secundus, Epistolae et panegy- 
ricus (Oxford, 1703) 

156 Plutarcks Lives fo—Plutarch, The Lives of the Noble Grecians and 
Romans (tr. by 'T: North; 1579) 

157 Aurea Pythagorum Carmina 8vo—Pythagoras, Aurea Pythagoreo- 
rum carmina Latine conversa (Paris, 1585) 

158 Sallust 12 mo—Caius Sallustius Crispus, Works (tr. by W. Crosse; 
1629) [or his Opera (Oxford, 1678)] 

159 Senecae opera 4to—Lucius Annaeus Seneca, Opera (Lyons, 1619) 

160 Suetonius 8vo—Caius Suetonius Tranquillus, The History of Twelve 
Caesars (tr. by P. Holland; 1606) [or Opera (Oxford, 1690)] 

161 Cornelius Tacitus Annals fo—Publius Cornelius Tacitus, The An- 
nals: The Description of Germany (tr. by R. Grenewey; 6th ed.; 
1640) 

162 Cornelius Tacitus 8vo; Cornelius Tacitus 12mo. [Lee probably had 
both an English and a Latin edition of Tacitus’ works.] 

163 ‘Terence 8vo—Publius Terentius Afer, Comedies Made English (by 
L. Eachard and others; 1694) 

164 Observacons out of Terence 8vo—Etienne Dolet, Observationes in 
Terentii comoedias (Lyons, 1543) 

165, Vellius parterculus 8vo—Caius Velleius Paterculus, C. Vellius Pater- 
culus (Historiae Romanae) cum selectis variorum notis (Leyden, 
1659) 

166 Virgil 1gmo—Publius Virgilius Maro, Opera (1682) 

167 Zenophontis opera 8vo—Xenophon, Opera (5 vols.; Oxford, 1703) 
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LAW BOOKS 


168 Bacons Elements quarto—Sir Francis Bacon, The Elements of the 
Common Laws of England (1630) 

169 misteries of clerkship 8vo—George Billinghurst, Arcana clericalia; 
or, The Mysteries of Clerkship (1674) 

170 law Dictionary fo—Thomas Blount, Noyo-Aegxov: A Law Dictionary 
(1670) 

171 Institutio Legalis 8vo—William Bohun, Institutio legalis; or, An 
Introduction to the Study and Practice of the Laws of England 
(1708-9) 

172 a commentary on Littleton fo—Sir Edward Coke, The First Part of 
the Institutes of the Laws of England; or, A Commentary upon Lit- 
tleton (1628) 

173 Sr Edwd Cooks reports fo 4 vol—Sir Edward Coke, [Reports] (13 pts.; 
1600, 1618, 1615, 1656, 1659). [There were numerous other editions, 
in Latin, French, and English.] 

174 acollection of penal laws 4to—A Collection of Several Treatises Con- 
cerning the Reasons and Occasions of the Penal Laws (1675). [This 
may have been: Ferdinand Pulton, An Abstract of All the Penal 
Statutes Which Be General (1579), or Henry Care, Draconica; or, 
An Abstract of All the Penal Laws Touching Matters of Religion, 
and the Oaths and Tests (2d ed.; 1688).] 

175 a compleat book of sea laws 4to—Complete Body of the Sea Laws, 
Ancient and Modern (2d ed.; 1709) 

176 3 vol abridgmt of Geo Crokes reprts 8vo—Sir George Croke, A bridg- 
ment of the Reports, King’s Bench and Common Bench... by W. 
Hughes (1665) 

177 Sr Geo Crokes reports fo 2 vol—Sir George Croke, Reports of Cases 
in Kings Bench and Common Bench [1582-1641] (3 pts.; 1669) 

178 disputatio Juridica 

179 Trials p Pais 8vo—Giles Duncombe, Trials per Pais; or, The Law 
Concerning Juries by Nisi Prius (1665) 

180 Collecon of orphan lectures—John Godolphin, The Orphan’ Leg- 
acy; or, A Testamentary Abridgment (1674) 

181 Kebles Justice of the Peace fo—Joseph Keble, An Assistance to the 
Justices of the Peace, for the Easier Performance of Their Duty 
(1683) 

182 Lex mercutoriae fo—Gerard de Malynes, Consuetudo vel lex merca- 
toria; or, The Ancient Law Merchant (1622) 

183 a treatize of maratime affairs—Charles Molloy, De jure maritimo et 
navali; or, A Treatise of Affairs Maritime and of Commerce (1676) 

184 Natura brevium 8vo; natura brevium 8vo—Natura brevium (1510). 
[There were many editions in French and English. After the publi- 
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cation of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium (1534; tr. into 
English, 1652), this was called the “Old Natura Brevium:’ Since 
there are two entries in Lee’s inventory, there may have been copies 
of both works. ] 

Practick part of the law 8vo—The Practic Part of the Law, Showing 
the Office of a Complete Attorney, in All Courts (1652). [This may 
have been Thomas Forster’s The Layman’ Lawyer (1656), as Wil- 
liam London, in his Catalogue of the Most Vendible Books in Eng- 
land (1658), enters: “The Layman’s Lawyer, or practick part of the 
Law:’] 

186 Les termes de Loy 8vo—John Rastell, Les Termes de la ley; or, Cer- 
tain Difficult and Obscure Words (1624) 

187 Court Keepers guide 8vo—William Sheppard, The Court Keepers 
Guide (4th ed.; 1656) 

188 Laws of Virginia fo—Virginia, Laws of Virginia Now in Force (col- 
lected by Francis Moryson; 1662) 

189 ffortescutus Illustratus fo—Edward Waterhouse, Fortescutus illus- 
tratus; or, A Commentary on... De laudibus legum Angliae by Sir 
John Fortescue (1663) 

190 office & duty of Exrs 8vo—Thomas Wentworth, The Office and Duty 
of Executors; or, A Treatise of Wills and Executors (1641). [There 
were many editions.] 

191 Symboleography 4to—William West, Symboleography, Which May 
Be Termed the Art, Description, or Image of Instruments, Cove- 
nants, Contracts (1590) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


192 Les Guerres D’Alexandre par Arrian—Flavius Arrianus, Les Guerres 
d’ Alexandre ... de la traduction de Nicolas Perrot (Paris, 1664). [For 
lives of Alexander the Great see Nos. 138 and 139.] 

193 History of K. Henry 7th fo—Sir Francis Bacon, The History of the 
Reign of King Henry the Seventh (1622) 

194 Historia Universalis 8vo—Marcus Zuerius Boxhorn, Historia unt- 
versalis sacra et profane, a nato Christo ad annum 1650 (Leyden, 
1652) 

195 Annals of Queen Anne 8vo 3 vols—Abel Boyer, The History of Queen 
Anne, Digested into Annals (11 vols.; 1703-13) 

196 Warrs of Italy fo—Pietro Giovanni Capriata, The History of the 
Wars of Italy, from 1613 to 1644 (tr. by Henry Carey, Earl of Mon- 
mouth; 1663). [This may have been Francesco Guicciardini, The 
History of Guicciardin, Containing the Wars of Italy (tr. by Sir 
Geoffrey Fenton; 15,79).] 

197 Compleat History of Europe 8vo—A Complete History of Europe 
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... from 1676 to 1697 (1698). [This may have been A Complete His- 
tory of Europe; or, A View of the Affairs Thereof, Civil and Military, 
from 1600 to the Treaty of Nimeguen (18 vols.; 1705-20).] 

198 Hist. of Civil Wars of ffrance fo—Enrico Caterino Davila, The His- 
tory of the Civil Wars of France (tr. by Sir Charles Cotterell and 
W. Aylesbury; 1647) 

199 Eikon Basilakij or Royall Image-Elxav Baowinn. The Portraiture of 
His Sacred Majesty in His Solitudes and Sufferings (1649). [This was 
translated into Latin by J. Earle as Imago regis Caroli (1649).] 

200 virtus rediviva 8vo—Thomas Forde, Virtus rediviva; or, A Panegyric 
on the Late King Charles I (1660) 

201 History of the D of Espernon fo—Guillaume Girard, The History of 
the Life of the Duke of Espernon (tr. by C. Cotton, 1670) 

202 Notitia imperii Romani 8vo—Philippe Labbe, Notitia dignitatum 
imperit Romani ex nova recensione P. Labbe (Paris, 1651) 

203 Epitome Del Hist Romanae 8vo—Francois de La Mothe le Vayer, 
Epitome de Vhistoire Romaine . . . mis en Frangois (Paris, 1656). 
[There are numerous titles similar to this entry; the work may have 
been Lucius Annaeus Florus, Rerum Romanarum libri IV. Epitome 
historiae Romanae (Leyden, 1638).] 

204 Pauli Orosij opera 8vo—Paulus Orosius. [Lee may have had a bound 
volume of his separate works, labeled “Opera:’] 

205 Hist of the World Sr Waltr Rawley fo—Sir Walter Raleigh, The His- 
tory of the World (1614) 

206 Rushworths collections fo—John Rushworth, Historical Collections 
of Private Passages of State (1659-80) 

207 Peti Suavij Hist Cons Tridentiri—Paolo Sarpi, Petri Suavis Polani 
historiae Concilii Tridentini libro octo Latini facti (1620) 

208 pinacotheca 8vo—Ludolph Smids, Romanorum imperatorum pina- 
cotheca (Amsterdam, 1699) 

209 Histoll accot of rise &c of the W. Indies—Sir Dalby Thomas, An His- 
torical Account of the Rise and Growth of the West India Colonies, 
and of the Great Advantages They Are to England in Respect to 
Trade (1690) 

Annals of the World fo—Archbishop James Ussher, The Annals of 
the World Deduced from the Origin of Time, and Continued to the 
Beginning of the Emperor Vespasian’s Reign, and the Total Destruc- 
tion of the Temple and Commonwealth of the Jews (tr. from Latin; 
1658) 

fflorus Anglicus 8vo—Lambert Wood, Florus Anglicus; or, An Exact 
History of England from the Reign of William the Conqueror to 
the Death of the Late King (1657) 
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MEDICINE 


212 Londo Practice of Physick 8vo—Georgius Baglivus, The Practice of 
Physic (1704). [This may have been Thomas Willis’ Practice of Physic 
(1684), but is even more likely to have been a receipt book put out 
by the London Royal College of Physicians.] 

213 Bayles receipts 8vo—Walter Bailey. [This entry probably refers to 
Bailey’s treatise on medicines for the eyes, published separately and 
annexed to William Vaughan’s Directions for Health, Natural and 
Artificial ... Whereunto Is Annexed Two Treatises of Approved Med- 
icines for All Diseases of the Eyes... The First Written by Doctor 
Baily (1626).] 

214 Method of Physick 8vo—Philip Barrough, The Method of Physic 

(1583). [There were eight other editions by 1639.] 

215 Bates Dispensatory 8vo—George Bate, Pharmacopoeia Bateana; or, 
Bate’s Dispensatory (tr. by W. Salmon; 1694) 

216 Praxis Medicinae 4to—Gualterus Bruele, Praxis medicinae; or, The 
Physician’s Practice (1632) 

217 Corneli felsus de Medicina 8vo—Aurelius Cornelius Celsus, De me- 
dicina (Leyden, 1657) 

218 Anatomy of man fo—Helkiah Crooke, A Description of the Body of 
Man (1615). [This may have been Joannes Veslingius’ The Anatomy 
of the Body of Man (tr. by N. Culpeper; 1653).] 

219 Kenelm Digby’s receipts 8vo—Sir Kenelm Digby, Choice and Experi- 
mented Receipts in Physic and Chirurgery (1668) 

220 exercitationes de morbis 8vo 

221 Galens works fo 5 vol—Claudius Galen. [No five-volume folio Eng- 
lish edition of Galen can be located. This may have been a made-up 
set, or his Opera omnia (Basel, 1538).] 

222 Glissons Anatomy 12mo—Francis Glisson, Anatomia hepatis (Am- 
sterdam, 1659) 

223 Gulielm Hardaei Medici Regij 1gzmo—William Harvey, Guilielmi 
Harveit, Angli, medici regit ... de motu cordis (1639) 

224 Hippocrates 8vo—Hippocrates, Aphorismi soluti et metrici (Cam- 
bridge, 1633) 

225 Hypocratis opera—Hippocrates, Opera omnis (Lyons, 1535). [There 
were many editions. ] 

226 a piece of Surgery fo 

227 Reconciliableness of Specifick medicines fo 

228 Enchiridium Anatomicum 8vo—Jean Riolan, Encheiridium anato- 
micum et pathologicum (Leyden, 1649). [The best edition was pub- 
lished in Paris, 1658.] 

229 Salmon’s Londo Dispensty 8vo—William Salmon, Pharmacopoeia 
Londinensis; or, The New London Dispensatory (1678) 
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230 Institutiones Medicinal 8vo—Daniel Sennert, Institutiones medici- 
nae (3d ed.; Wittenberg, 1628) 

231 Sennerti opera omnia 8vo—Daniel Sennert, Opera omnia (3 vols.; 
Paris, 1641) 

232 Systema medicinale 8vo 


BELLES LETTRES 


233 Orlando furioso 8vo—Lodovico Ariosto, Orlando Furioso in English 
Heroical Verse (tr. by Sir John Harington; 1591). [This may have 
been Robert Greene’s The History of Orlando Furioso (1594). There 
were many editions of both.] 

234 Euphorionis satiricon 8vo—John Barclay, Euphormionis Lusinini 
(Oxford, 1634). [The head title of the first part reads: “Euphormio- 
nis Lusinini Satyricon:’] 

235 Barclai Pomatum 8vo—John Barclay, Joannis Barclaii Poematum 
libri duo (1615) 

236 La Secretaria de Apolie 8vo—Traiano Boccalini, La Secretaria di 
Apollo, che segue gli ragguagli de Parnaso, del Boccalini (Amster- 
dam, 1653) 

237 Hudibras 8vo—Samuel Butler, Hudibras (1689) 

238 Cleavelands Poems—John Cleveland, Poems (1660) 

239 Poemata Latina 8vo—Abraham Cowley, Poemata Latina, in quibus 
continentur sex libri plantarum (1668) 

240 Moriae encomium 8vo—Desiderius Erasmus, Moriae encomium (Ba- 
sel, 1521) [or The Praise of Folly. Moriae encomium (tr. by Sir T. 
Chaloner; 1549)] 

241 La fida pastora 8vo—John Fletcher, La Fida pastora (1658) 

242 Pastor Fido 12mo—Giovanni Battista Guarini, J] Pastor fido; or, 
The Faithful Shepherd, a Pastoral (1633). [There were also numer- 
ous editions in Italian, and several in English. This may have been 
Elkanah Settle, Pastor fido; or, The Faithful Shepherd (1677).| 

243 Balzacs letters 8vo—Jean Louis Guez, Sieur de Balzac, The Letters 
of Monsieur de Balzac (tr. by W. Tirwhyt; 1634) 

244 English Rogue 8vo—Richard Head, The English Rogue Described 
in the Life of Meriton Latroon (1665) 

245 Epistolae Elianae 4to—James Howell, Epistolae Ho-Elianae. Famil- 
iar Letters, Domestic and Foreign (1645) 

246 Nugae venales 12mo—Nugae venales; sive, Thesaurus ridendi et jo- 
candi (1648) 

247 Owens Epigrams 12mo—John Owen, Certain Epigrams (tr. by R. 
Hayman; 1628) [or Owens Latin epigrams (tr. by T. Harvey; 1677)] 

248 Pains Poems 8vo—Philip Pain, Daily Meditations (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1668) 

249 Hymns Tabaci 8vo—Raphael Thorius, Hymnus tabaci (1626) 
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250 M De Voitures Letters 8vo—Vincent de Voiture, Letters of Affairs, 
Love, and Courtship (tr. by John Davies; 1657) 

251 Les Lettres de Mr De Voiture 8vo—Vincent de Voiture, Les Lettres 
de M. de Voiture (Amsterdam, 1657). [These letters were collected 
and translated in various editions. | 

252 Witt & drollery 8vo—Wit and Drollery, Jovial Poems... by J. M., 
Ja. S., [etc.] (1661). [The 1682 edition is virtually a new publication.] 


ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY 


253 Collecon of ffrancis Bacon works. [Probably Bacon’s separate works 
bound together as a set.] 

254 Bacons Sermons—Sir Francis Bacon, Sermones fidelles ethici, poli- 
tici, oeconomici; sive, Interiora rerum (1641) 

255 della Sagassee tres livres 8vo—Pierre Charron, De la sagesse, livres 
trois (Bourdeaux, 1601) 

256 Legrands Philosophy fo—Antoine Legrand, An Entire Body of Phi- 
losophy (1694) 

257 Michll De Montaignes fo—Michel de Montaigne, The Essays; or, 
Moral, Politic Discourses, Done into English by John Florio (1603) 


BOOKS OF CONDUCT AND HERALDRY 


258 English Gentleman fo—Richard Brathwaite, The English Gentle- 
man, Containing Sundry Excellent Rules (1630) 

259 Introductio ad Blazoniam 8vo—John Gibbon, Introductio ad Lati- 
nam blasoniam; or, An Essay to a More Correct Blazon in Latin 
than Formerly Hath Been Used (1682) 

260 Titles of Honr fo—John Selden, Titles of Honor (2d ed.; 1631) 

261 accomplished courtier 8vo—H. W,, Gentleman, The Accomplished 
Courtier, Consisting of Institutions and Examples, by Which Cour- 
tiers and Officers of State May Square Their Transactions Prudently 
(1658) 

262 The Union of Honor fo—James Yorke, The Union of Honor (1640) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


263 Elenchi Motuum 8vo—George Bate, Elenchi motuum nuperorum in 
Anglia pars prima: simul ac juris regii & parlamentarii brevis enar- 
ratio (1661) 

264 Europe a slave unless Engld break her chains—Europe a Slave unless 
England Break Her Chains: Discovering the Grand Designs of the 
French-Popish Party in England for Several Years Past (tr. from the 
French; 1681) 

265, Government & obedience as they are directed by Scripture & reason— 
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John Hall, Of Government and Obedience, as They Stand Directed 
and Determined by Scripture and Reason (1654) 

266 Hobbs Elements 8vo—Thomas Hobbes, De corpore politico; or, 
The Elements of Law, Moral and Politic (1650) 

267 Hobbs Philos Rudiments 1zmo—Thomas Hobbes, Philosophical 
Rudiments Concerning Government and Society (1651). [This is a 
translation of his Elementa philosophica de cive (Amsterdam, 1647).] 

268 laws of Ecclesiastical pollity fo—Richard Hooker, Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity (2 pts.; 1594-97). 

269 Dodonas grove 8vo—James Howell, Dodona’s Grove; or, The Vocal 
Forest (1640) 

270 Thomas Smith Aug de repub Anglorum—Sir Thomas Smith, De re- 
publica Anglorum: The Manner of Government of England (1583). 
[There were ten editions before 1640, most of them without the 
Latin title.] 

271 Power communicated by God to the Prince 8vo—Archbishop James 
Ussher, The Power Communicated by God to the Prince, and Obe- 
dience Required of the Subject (2d ed.; 1683) 


UTILITARIAN TREATISES 


272 accomplished Cooke 8vo—The Accomplished Cook; or, The Art and 
Mystery of Cookery (1660) 

273 merchants mirror fo—Richard Dafforne, The Merchant’ Mirror; or, 
Directions for Ordering and Booking His Accounts (1635). [So listed 
in Robert Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica.| 

274 the art of distillation 8vo—John French, The Art of Distillation; or, 
A Treatise of the Choicest Spagirical Preparations Performed by 
Way of Distillation (1651) 

275 Markhams Masterpiece 8vo—Gervase Markham, Markham’ Mas- 
terpiece; or, What Doth a Horseman Lack (1610) 

276 Marriners fallen 8vo. [The Mariners’ Calling?| 

277 Merlin Anglica Ephemeris 8vo—Merlini Anglici Ephemeris. [Of 
these popular ephemerides one was published almost every year 
from 1647 to 1684.] 

278 Wings Art of Surveying 8vo—John Wing, The Art of Surveying, with 
Improvements and an Appendix, as Also Scientia stellarum (1700) 


MISCELLANEOUS UNIDENTIFIED WORKS 


279 aurea clavis 8vo 284 Jani nicii 

280 Dialogues Rusticks 8vo 285 Morum Exempla 12mo 

281 Edonis nentuti Theatrum 286 Opiscula 8vo 

282 Epithetorum farago 8vo 287 Reglimens and Ordinances 8vo 


283 fflorus ffranciscus 12mo 








Joel Barlow and Napoleon 


By Leon Howard 
I 


N THE AUTUMN OF 1804 Joel Barlow was fifty years old and on his 
I way to America for the first time in sixteen years. His Connecticut 
friends had long given him up as a lover of France and a convert to 
foreign ideas, but a letter to Abraham Baldwin, from London, places 
his sentiments in a different light: 


We long very much to get back to our country which I assure you has 
never ceased to concentrate all our best affections. You must not imagine 
that we have the most distant idea of staying in this country or of ever 
setting our foot again in the land of the Corsican. I have disposed of the 
property I had there, and have quitted with great joy a nation that had 
long become insupportable to me, from the follies of the many and the 
rogueries of the few." 


Barlow’s restive business affairs, his wife’s uncertain health, and his 
own dread of seasickness during the season of Atlantic storms, had 
all delayed a return which he had announced annually since the 
autumn of 1791, when he was finally “done with ideas of pushing 
Scioto any farther.’ But at last he was definitely on his way home—to 
spend the rest of his life in his native land, quietly as a gentleman 
farmer or, if all went well, as a university president, and in the end 
to be buried in American soil. 


* The quotations are all from manuscripts. With the exception of the letter to Jeffer- 
son, all of those in the first part, together with the letter to Fulton and the letters from 
Thomas Barlow in the second part, are made from the “Barlow Papers” in the Harvard 
College Library; the letters from Joel Barlow to Thomas Jefferson are from the “‘Jef- 
ferson Papers” in the Library of Congress, and the remaining quotations are from the 
“Henley-Smith Papers,’ likewise in the Library of Congress: Common abbreviations 
have been expanded, but otherwise the original spelling and punctuation have been 
retained. 

The “Barlow Papers” have been frequently used: Charles Burr Todd quoted many 
of the letters and short poems, either in full or in long extracts, in his Life and Letters 
of Joel Barlow (New York, 1886); and M. Ray Adams made use of them, as well as of 
documents from the Pequot Library of Southport, Conn., in his excellent article, “Joel 
Barlow, Political Romanticist;’ in American Literature, TX, 113-52. Both the book by 
Mr. Todd and the article by Mr. Adams might be consulted for further information 
concerning Barlow’s first residence in France; and Victor C. Miller’s Joel Barlow: Revo- 
lutionist, London, 1791-92 (Hamburg, 1932) contains valuable material for his English 
residence, although some of the author’s conclusions are unjustified. The Library of 
Congress manuscripts have not been previously used. 


[37] 
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Yet, for all his bitterness, France had been kind to him. He had 
gone there in 1788 as an unsuccessful poet, lawyer, and man of busi- 
ness, the penniless agent for a speculative land company. The com- 
pany had collapsed, leaving him without means of support and 
embittered by the loss of two years “‘taken out of the best part of 
life” —a time which, it would always seem to him, might have been 
employed in putting himself forward in his own country. But in 
spite of his poor start he was returning home with a fortune of al- 
most two hundred thousand dollars. And he had succeeded in other 
ways. During the early years, he had compensated for his lack of 
financial success by an endeavor “‘to chin up to the level of the poli- 
tics of Europe” and, inspired by the French Revolution, he had 
drafted a scheme for “the renovation of society,’ which he planned 
to publish. Furthermore, he had acquired an emotional belief, that 
the American Revolution had not given him, in his republican prin- 
ciples. “I have such a flood of indignation and such a store of argu- 
ment accumulated in my guts on this subject;’ he declared in 1791, 
“that I can hold in no longer; and I think the nurslings of abuses 
may be stung more to the quick than they have yet been by all the 
discussions to which the French revolution has given occasion:’ The 
combination of moral indignation and ideas for the improvement 
of mankind was a fortunate one for Barlow at that particular time: 
it made him a member of the circle that met with William Godwin, 
to discuss perfectibility, and it enabled him to become intimate, as 
a fellow member of the Society for Constitutional Information in 
London, with men like Joseph Priestley, Horne Tooke, and Tom 
Paine. The scheme for renovating society was published in part as 
Advice to the Privileged Orders in the Several States of Europe, Re- 
sulting from the Necessity and Propriety of a General Revolution 
in the principle of government. A copy of the first part was sent 
to Jefferson in February, 1792; and the second part was written soon 
afterward. By March Barlow had printed a poem on The Conspiracy 
of Kings and had become somewhat notorious in England. But he 
was made an honorary citizen of the French republic as a reward 
for his advice on the new constitution, in A Letter to the National 
Convention of France, which Paine, as a member, had presented 
to that body. 
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Accordingly, while Barlow was losing his “respectability” in Eng- 
land because of his political activity, he was receiving friendly re- 
ceptions across the Channel. There he engaged in revolutionary 
propaganda in an effort to induce the people of Piedmont to set up 
a republican government, stood in vain for election to the National 
Convention, and, in the meantime, engaged successfully in various 
business ventures. By this time he was widely and favorably known 
in America as a man of ability and strong republican principles; he 
was personally known and respected by Thomas Jefferson and other 
influential Americans; and, stirred by homesickness in Savoy, he had 
written a poem which was not only praised but widely read in his 
native country. He was made minister to Algiers in 1796 and there 
carried out a difficult and dangerous mission, with a success that was 
appreciated at least in diplomatic circles. Seriously misunderstand- 
ing the state of American opinion, he had twice overestimated the 
integrity of acquaintances during the late nineties, and so had seri- 
ously damaged his reputation with the conservatives at home; but 
he nevertheless continued to express himself on political matters, in 
public letters, and he was recognized by the Democrats as one of 
their ablest writers. However his former friend Timothy Dwight 
might despise him, Jefferson made every effort to call upon him as 
the man of letters whose history of the United States could most ef- 
fectively counteract the Federalistic bias which the President feared 
would be perpetuated in Marshall’s biography of Washington. 

Barlow’s reaction to the French Revolution had been, from the 
beginning, favorable. He had left America a patriotic republican 
who had a tendency to shy away from the mob and who had no 
very clear realization of exactly what his principles signified. The 
political events in France at first appealed to him strongly, as they 
did to all Americans, as a vindication of his own country. He ad- 
mired the restraint and discipline of the Paris mobs in contrast to 
the violence of the English in 1649, and he composed a gay epigram 
on the difference: 

The Ruffian of England with equal remorse 
Cuts the head from his king and the tail from his horse; 


The Frenchman, more polish’d, lets nature prevail, 
Lets the king wear his head and the horse wear his tail. 
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On the whole, he found the violence of the Revolution greatly ex- 
aggerated in England during its early stages, and his speculative 
turn of mind naturally impelled him toward an aggressively out- 
spoken theoretical republicanism. His emotions were more directly 
affected as time went on, and in a letter to his wife, from the Conti- 
nent, in April, 1792, he said: “I find myself more than ever affected 
with the fortune of that dear deluded race of mortals that we call 
our fellow creatures. I say nothing of their situation in the countries 
where I have passed, because that would be politics, and my letters 
may be opened.’ Upon his arrival in France he wrote that he had 
been cheered greatly by being in “the land of liberty”; and on the 
twenty-fifth of June he reassured his wife: “You will hear frightful 
stories about the riots at the Tuilleries on the goth—you must believe — 
but little there was no violence committed: The visit to the King 
by armed citizens, he added, was contrary to the law, but the exist- 
ence of the King was contrary to the higher law of nature. Translat- 
ing the whole affair into the realm of the abstract, he observed, 
further, that people “feel” the truth and will express it in “like ir- 
regular movements till they have wit enough to settle the matter 
according to the laws of nature, which admit of no king’ 

Taking a similar broad view of events and keeping them on an 
abstract plane, he wrote to Jefferson on October 1, from London: 
“That country [France] is now taking the proper ground on which 
to establish a glorious republic, nor will it be in the power of all 
the combined despots to prevent it:’ And he added: ‘Paine will do 
much good in the National Convention, they seem now to be remov- 
ing all the rubbish out of the way, in order to lay the proper foun- 
dation for a rational government:’ When the French actually did 
cut the head from their king, on January 21, 1793, Barlow’s letters 
became altogether discreet. In August, 1794, he commented to his 
wife on Robespierre’s character, but otherwise he avoided politics— 
as was wise, for his friends were mostly among the Girondists. The 
notes which he later made for a planned history of the Revolution 
are, however, significant. For example, he wrote: “A complete pic- 
ture of the French Revolution would be an epitome of the history 
of man. All his predominate passions are there developed and acted 
out without disguise; all the shades of his moral character exhibited 
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in their full force, each occupying without mixture a different can- 
ton of the piece . . . each day of the revolution becomes an age; and 
he that has seen it all has lived a thousand years:’ Made probably in - 
1797, the comment implies that the Revolution as ‘‘an epitome of 
the history of man” had not yet come up to date. 

The brief outline which Barlow made for his proposed account 
of the Revolution further emphasizes his dissatisfaction with its 
progress. Chapter nine was to include the horrors of the Vendée, and 
his note reads: “Small progress yet made in republican principles’’ 
The next chapter was to cover 1795 and give “Proof of the slow prog- 
ress of republican principles in France?’ Nowhere did he directly 
mention Napoleon in these notes, but the source of his doubts is 
implied in his rough draft of an introduction. After suggesting that 
the Revolution had fallen short of “direct and complete” success, he 
spoke of the “mistakes” and “blunders” in conducting it and specu- 
lated on the result “if the French Revolution should fail in its in- 
tended object; and, instead of establishing a peaceable and rational 
republic, should lead through long and bloody wars to a monarchy 
of more extravagant despotism than that from which it rose’’ Appar- 
ently before the invasion of Switzerland had shocked many of the 
English liberals into violent reaction, Barlow had seen the shadows 
of coming events and anticipated the result. Certainly his early en- 
thusiasm for the French “political and moral experiment” was gone 
and he was rapidly becoming disillusioned. The anticipation of long 
and bloody wars leading to a monarchy of extravagant despotism 
makes it unnecessary for him to mention Bonaparte as the reason 
for his disillusionment, and it prepares us for the bitterness of his 
reference, in the letter to Baldwin, to “the land of the Corsican’ 
His early flood of indignation and store of argument had been be- 
trayed. He was weary and was going home to rest from doubtful 
politics. Consequently it is not surprising that his comment, in 1806, 
to Stephen Jacobs, of Windsor, Vermont, on the subject of republi- 
can principles, was rather tired. “I wish to live in the error if it is 
one; he declared, “and die in it. I am too old to examine reasons for 
discarding a system from which I have never yet deviated.’ Conflicts 
of doctrine in America, and particularly the steady habits of Con- 
necticut, may have further discouraged him; but, living in Wash- 
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ington, near Jefferson and Madison and a triumphant national 
republicanism, he could hold on to his old faith. It was Napoleon 
and the fate of French republicanism that had almost worn him out. 


II 


SUCH WAS THE PRELUDE to Barlow’s embassy to France in the fall of 
1811, when he went over to negotiate a commercial agreement with 
“the Corsican’’ Madison had persuaded him, very much against his 
will, to undertake the mission. And Barlow started, hating to leave 
his comfortable surroundings at Kalorama, despising the subject of 
his diplomacy, dreading the seasickness and discomfort of his voy- 
age, and pessimistic over the prospect of his return. “But my heart 
is heavy,’ he wrote Robert Fulton from Hampton Roads on August 
2, 1811, “I have left my country, possibly and why not probably for- 
ever... . I go with an ardent wish, but without much hope of doing 
good,—and with the full intention, tho with a feeble hope of living 
to return.’ Accompanied by his wife, her sister (Clara Baldwin), and 
his nephew, Thomas Barlow, who acted as his secretary, he arrived 
in Paris about the middle of September. A year later he had accom- 
plished nothing towards his main business—had not even arranged 
an interview with the Emperor—but was in much better spirits 


about his mission than he had been when he left America. On Sep- 
tember 26, 1812, he reported to his wife, who was settled with Clara 
in their own establishment: 


I am moving heaven and earth in our affairs, and have got to be pretty 
confident of success and great success, but both the aforesaid powers 
must be plied with prayers and threats, hopes and fears, and that without 
intermission or relaxation. It is impossible for me in this situation to 
come to Villette. I must stand by them and stick to them and bang them 
and haste them, on both sides of the Atlantic, and see whether a little 
truth and sense cannot be beat into them. 

His confidence was based upon the friendliness of the Empress and 
the Duke of Bassano, the French Minister of Foreign Relations, who 
had gone to join Napoleon on his Russian campaign and expected 
to arrange an interview that would authorize the treaty. A message 
came that the Emperor had agreed to a meeting at Vilna, and on 
October 26 Barlow, accompanied by Thomas, went ‘“‘streaming off 
to the North Pole;’ eating and sleeping in the carriage, and averag- 
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ing nearly four and a half miles an hour in spite of a lazy coachman, 
moonless nights, and muddy roads. In eight days and seven nights 
they were in Berlin, where Barlow looked back over the trip and 
reported: “It is one of the worst seasons of the year and of the moon, 
and this is one of the worst moons and worst years for rain and roads 
that have been known.’ Conditions grew worse, but when the car- 
riage reached Kénigsberg on November 11, Barlow was still in good 
spirits. There had been no frost yet, he wrote in one of his daily let- 
ters to his wife: 

But the mud, the true sublime, the real majesty of mud, you know noth- 
ing about, having seen nothing of it either in Paris or Hartford or Mary- 
land or Holland or any other country. My ideas have been expanding on 
this subject ever since I crosed the Rhine. It is thick or thin, black or 
brown according to circumstances through all the kingdom of Westpha- 
lia, Saxony is a quagmire, but the Devil’s own hasty-pudding is in the 
great bason of 140 miles from Thom to K6nigsberg, from the Vistula to 
the Pregel. The horses legs are the ladles that stir it up, the carriage 
wheels whirl it over your head in a black rainbow that moves as you 
move, and seems to be intended, like the brilliant one of Noah, as a sign. 
but not a sign that God will not drown the world again, but on the con- 
trary, that he will drown it again which I verily believe he intends to do 
notwithstanding his covenant with our grandfather. For nothing but a 
deluge can cleanse the earth, and surely 40 days more of these rains will 
be sufficient to puzzle the pigion or the raven to find a resting place for 
the sole of its foot. 


Details of the journey and of the travelers’ health and spirits, impres- 
sions of the cities passed through, and various personal messages 
formed the body of the frequent letters of both of the Barlows—with 
lyrical appreciations of the mud and the stupidity of their coachman 
(“my quarter of Beef, called Louis’) added by Joel. After he had 
settled in Vilna he wrote his wife to praise, in his name, Decain, Gal- 
lan, Julia, and other particularly slow-witted servants for their in- 
telligence, “for Louis is my servant.’ Praise them, he insisted, highly 
“in a most feeling manner, for O God! Louis, the Copenhagen, Bos- 
ton Louis, Mr. Necker’s Secretary, is at the head of my house?’ 

But there was little of politics and nothing of the Emperor, be- 
cause Barlow knew that his letters were probably being opened en 
route, and he wanted to avoid saying anything that would jeopardize 
his mission. He had left a key to a cipher with a friend in Paris, and 
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on November 12, from K6nigsberg, wrote him in cipher (inclosing 
the letter in one to his wife), explaining that the secret was for both 
of them in case the news was still undisclosed by the time his mes- 
sage arrived. In the course of his journey he had run across an old 
acquaintance, the Danish minister to France, General Waltesdorff, 
who was also on his way to Vilna. From him Barlow had received a 
suggestion concerning the proper way to meet the sort of conditions 
anticipated in Lithuania. Accordingly, though he did not believe 
all the stories told of privations at Vilna, he anticipated the neces- 
sity of hiring a cook there and so loaded a wagon “with a case of 
good old Madeira, Bordeaux, Rum, Sugar and coffee, rice, sago and 
spices” and bought for himself ‘‘a great pelisse to be ready against 
winter if any winter should come’’ On the fourteenth he reported 
that the news given in the cipher had been verified and that he had 
received more of the same sort. And winter had come, for as he rode 
all night in his carriage his water bottle froze solid. By November 18 
he was in Vilna, where he found conditions as bad as reported, and 
he described the ruined country through which he had passed, the 
dead horses, broken wagons, and dead men. Though the corpses had 
generally been buried, he saw a sufficient number to cause him to 
exclaim: ‘““O God! O God! What did you make mankind for, I want 
to know.—a creature endowed with so much intellect, foresight, cal- 
culation, prudence,—and uses them so little. About one million, out 
of the goo millions alive and singing psalms last May, have perished 
in 6 months in this glorious Russian war:’ A few days later'Tom wrote 
Clara: ‘We have seen such sights of misery and distress as even the 
description of which would sicken you. The country is everywhere 
devastated:’ By this time the Emperor had evacuated Moscow and 
was on his way to Vilna. 

In the meantime, the Barlows waited in comparative comfort. 
The lodging provided by the Duke of Bassano, though poor, was the 
best the town afforded. The house was almost entirely unfurnished, 
with beds of straw thrown on the floor, and Barlow had succeeded 
in buying what he thought were probably the only two blankets in 
Lithuania, if not in all Poland—one for Louis and one for Tom, 
for he had brought one from Paris for himself. His wagon had been 
delayed but the Danish minister had arrived with his supplies. 
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Waltesdorff had no living quarters, so the two ministers set up an 
establishment together, and three other foreign ministers joined 
them for mess. Barlow believed that Napoleon’s situation was dif- 
ficult but that it would not embarrass him. “He will always beat his 
enemy, he thought on November 20. By the twenty-sixth the Bar- 
lows were still expecting a French victory and winter quarters in 
Russia.On December 4 they learned that the “glorious Russian war” 
was an absolute failure, that the Emperor was defeated and fleeing 
for Paris. The removal of all strangers from Vilna had been ordered,’ 
and the foreign diplomats set out for Warsaw. “General Walters- 
dorff and I out ran the rest;’ Barlow cheerfully announced upon his 
arrival on December 13, after the 380-mile trip, during which he had 
traveled all one night so cold that the Fahrenheit thermometer had 
registered a temperature of thirteen degrees below zero. But he was 
not cheerful about the thousands of dead and dying soldiers he had 
passed on the road, many thousands of sick, wounded, and even able- 
bodied men having frozen to death during the preceding ten days. 
The treaty, of course, was lost, and as a statesman Barlow was ut- 
terly discouraged about the futility of his own adventure, though as 
a philosopher he found some consolation: “In one view however it 
may do some good—not much tho, for I shall make no use of it, it has 
given me ideas of the immensity of mischief, the indescribable hor- 
rors of this campaign, which I never could have got from reading or 
oral relations, for in those forms they would have been incredible. 
Oh, I could a tale unfold—” 

Napoleon had passed the Barlows four days after they had left 
Vilna, while they slept at a posthouse; and they were twenty-four 
hours behind him when they reached Warsaw. He had paused for 
only four hours in the Polish capital, according to Tom, and was rid- 
ing night and day, far ahead of his guards, for Paris. The Emperor’s 
rout from Russia was complete, the American minister confided by 
cipher to his wife, and his personal escape by flight from his army 
was altogether shameful. Furthermore, he prophesied that Napo- 
leon’s marshals would not be able to bring off many of the French 
troops. Three days later, while he and Tom were still resting in War- 
saw, he reported the terrible condition of the deserted army: 

*See John Holland Rose, The Life of Napoleon I (London, 1902), II, 265. 
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A Polish count with whom I dined and who is just now from the wars 
said he verily believed there were now lying in the fields marshes rivers 
and roads between Wilna and Moscow one hundred and fifty thousand 
carcases of horses lately of the French and allied armies, and perhaps fifty 
thousand bodies of men unburied. Not half of them killed in battle, but 
dropt dead with sickness famine and frost. An officer returning from Mos- 
cow past over the battle field of Mojaisk just one month after it was 
fought, and found many human bodies lying still alive on the field, whose 
wounds would not suffer them to crawl any farther than to the next dead 
horse, on the flesh of which they had lived ever since the battle. He said 
of all sights of horror the greatest was a man lying with both legs shot 
away still eating the flesh of his own horse on which he had lived a month. 
This latter account seems incredible. But he declared it as a fact, and 
said this trunk of a man was still able to talk and to tell its own story.— 
The Polish count said the army had eaten during their retreat thirty six 
thousand horses for want of other food. 


And, concerning Napoleon, he added a note in cipher: “The rea- 
son of his sudden and very secret flight from his army was the fear of 
assassination by his own troops. The fact is certain and the fear well 
founded:”* 

Long before daylight on the morning of the eighteenth, if they 
followed the plans given by Tom, the Barlows left Warsaw on the 
terrible road to Paris. What the American philanthropist, idealist, 
and lover of humanity felt about “the Corsican” we can imagine. 
We know that he looked upon him as a traitor to.rational principles, 
to the French people, and, finally, to the military courage which was 
his only excuse for being. Barlow’s own letters stopped after his de- 
parture from Warsaw. His health had been more seriously damaged 
by the hardships of his journey than he realized, and the brief rest 
had been inadequate to prepare him for further hardships and ex- 
posure. By the time he reached Zarnowiec he was suffering from “an 
inflamation of the lungs with a violent fever” which was “too far ad- 


’ This note of December 16 may be of some historical interest as representing reports 
current among the foreign diplomats, who, of course, had not learned of Malet’s con- 
spiracy in Paris. William M. Sloane speaks of “an almost universal outburst of frenzied 
wrath” from the soldiers after they learned of Napoleon’s departure, and of two at- 
tempts by “disenchanted German officers” to assassinate the Emperor on the trip to 
Paris (Life of Napoleon Bonaparte [New York, 1896], IV, 14); but, though there have 
been many conflicting reports concerning Napoleon’s mental condition at this time, 
I know of no other claim that his flight was inspired by fear of his own troops. 

These cipher notes are translated in the manuscripts, apparently by Mrs. Barlow. 
The earlier letter in cipher is not in any of the Barlow collections that I have examined. 
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vanced” to be met by any care or attention that could be given him 
at the home of the family from whom the party begged shelter, or 
by the skill of the doctors Tom and a French companion were able 
to secure. He died on December 24. 


III 


JoEL BARLow was never very much of a poet, but he had tried to 
be one for almost forty years. During that time he labored over many 
thousand heroic couplets, most of which were technically fairly 
good. He had written two long commencement poems and had con- 
tributed to The Anarchiad. In 1787 he had published The Vision of 
Columbus, in 1792 The Conspiracy of Kings, and in 1793 The Hasty 
Pudding. In the meantime he had revised The Vision of Columbus 
for a “corrected” edition in 1793. Since then he had revised it a sec- 
ond time with a great deal of care, made extensive additions to it, 
and, in 1807, had published the new revision as The Columbiad. 
Before leaving for France and after his return to America he had 
written New Year’s verses—some of them in couplets—for the news- 
paper of his old friend Elisha Babcock.’ He had also planned and 
partially written another heroic poem, The Canal, which was to be 
“A Poem on the application of Physical Science to Political Economy 
in four Books.’ And he had taken The Columbiad with him on his 
Russian expedition, probably for the purpose of reworking it and 
making the corrections that went into the new edition published in 
Paris the year following his death. Even The Conspiracy of Kings 
and The Hasty Pudding had been corrected by him, shortly before 
he sailed, in anticipation of the collected edition of his works which 
Robert Fulton hoped to bring out at an early date. The result was 
that, however much he fell short of producing first-rate poetry, he 

‘ After his return to the United States, in 1805, Barlow seems to have contributed the 
following poems to The American Mercury: “War in Europe” (Dec. 12, 1805, p. 1); 
“The New Year” (Jan. 8, 1807, p. 1); “The New Year” (Jan. 12, 1809, p. 1); “The New 
Year” (Jan. 4, 1810, p. 1). These are remarkable, among contemporary American poems, 
for their detailed treatment of foreign affairs. They deal ironically with Napoleon as 
“the hero of the age;’ satirize both French aggression and the English government, and 
emphasize the horrors of the European wars. Babcock requested Barlow to take up 
again his duties of providing annual verses for the carrier of the Mercury; and Barlow 
submitted his first set in December, 1805, but they were not used—probably because 
they were of the perfunctory, politically insignificant sort customary during the early 


years of the Mercury and, so, far below the standard developed during Barlow’s ab- 
sence abroad. 
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had cultivated the habit of versemaking until the rhythms of the 
heroic couplet were well established in his mind. He had a pattern 
of expression in verse; and on the rare occasions that he allowed 
freedom to his emotions in literary composition, his words could 
flow naturally into this pattern and produce verse that was much 
more direct, forceful, and effective than his customary self-conscious 
work. Twice this had happened to him in the past: once when his 
homesickness for New England and his natural whimsicality had 
been released by the sight of cornmeal mush down in Savoy, and 
again when, as he wrote the last book of The Columbiad, his old, 
idealistic hopes for humanity had risen above his disillusionment. 
It happened a third time while he was in Russia. 

Knowing from bitter experience that personal letters were not 
necessarily private, he had, as a diplomat and a sensible man, cul- 
tivated a reserve in expressing his opinions concerning “the Cor- 
sican” Bonaparte. But he was a man of strong and deep feeling, 
capable of intense indignation, and sincerely devoted to humane 
principles and the welfare of mankind. Napoleon had destroyed his 
high youthful hopes for the “renovation of society” in Europe and 
had caused him to leave France in bitterness and disillusionment, 
weary, almost, of the political beliefs about which he had thought so 
much and written so forcefully. Napoleon, he believed, had so com- 
plicated the political situation in America that his cherished project 
for a great research university in Washington had to be postponed 
until the conquerer of Europe had run his course. Napoleon had 
forced him to leave the retirement of his pleasant estate and engage 
upon an uncomfortable and hazardous venture, the worst parts of 
which could be attributed solely to Napoleon’s whims. And finally 
Napoleon had spread before him an incredible panorama of human 
suffering, the tale of which could make every particular hair stand 
on end, could he unfold it with all the ghastly detail that had been 
placed before his eyes. The cumulative bitterness to which the north- 
ern scenes of desolation and death formed a climax was surely one 
of the most powerful emotions of Barlow’s life, and as it welled up 
to spontaneous expression in heroic verse it formed the most mov- 
ing of his poems: 
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ADVICE 
TO A RAVEN IN RUSSIA. 
December, 1812 





Black fool, why winter here? These frozen skies, 
Worn by your wings and deafen’d by your cries, 
Should warn you hence, where milder suns invite, 
And day alternates with his mother night. 

You fear perhaps your food will fail you there, 
Your human carnage, that delicious fare 
That lured you hither, following still your friend 
The great Napoleon to the world’s bleak end. 
You fear, because the southern climes pour’d forth 
Their clustering nations to infest the north, 
Barvarians, Austrians, those who Drink the Po 
And those who skirt the Tuscan seas below, 

With all Germania, Neustria, Belgia, Gaul, 
Doom’d here to wade thro slaughter to their fall, 
You fear he left behind no wars, to feed 

His feather’d canibals and nurse the breed. 

Fear not, my screamer, call your greedy train, 
Sweep over Europe, hurry back to Spain, 

You'll find his legions there; the valliant crew 
Please best their master when they toil for you. 
Abundant there they spread the country o’er 
And taint the breeze with every nation’s gore, 
Iberian, Lussian, British widely strown, 

But still more wide and copious flows their own. 

Go where you will; Calabria, Malta, Greece, 
Egypt and Syria still his fame increase, 
Domingo’s fatten’d isle and India’s plains 
Glow deep with purple drawn from Gallic veins. 
No Raven’s wing can stretch the flight so far 
As the torn bandrols of Napoleon’s war. 

Choose then your climate, fix your best abode, 
He'll make you deserts and he'll bring you blood. 

How could you fear a dearth? have not mankind, 
Tho slain by millions, millions left behind? 

Has not CONSCRIPTION still the power to weild 
Her annual faulchion o’er the human field? 

A faithful harvester! or if a man 

Escape that gleaner, shall he scape the BAN? 
The triple BAN, that like the hound of hell 
Gripes with three joles, to hold his victim well. 
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Fear nothing then, hatch fast your ravenous brood, 
Teach them to cry to Bonaparte for food; 
They'll be like you, of all his suppliant train, 
The only class that never cries in vain. 
For see what mutual benefits you lend! 
(The surest way to fix the mutual friend) 
While on his slaughter’d troops your tribes are fed, 
You cleanse his camp and carry off his dead. 
Imperial Scavenger! but now you know 
Your work is vain amid these hills of snow. 
His tentless troops are marbled thro with frost 
And change to crystal when the breath is lost. 
Mere trunks of ice, tho limb’d like human frames 
And lately warm’d with life’s endearing flames, 
They cannot taint the air, the world impest, 
Nor can you tear one fiber from their breast. 
No! from their visual sockets, as they lie, 
With beak and claws you cannot pluck an eye. 
The frozen orb, preserving still its form, 
Defies your talons as it braves the storm, 
But stands and stares to God, as if to know 
In what curst hands he leaves his world below. 
Fly then, or starve; tho all the dreadful road 
From Minsk to Moskow with their bodies strow’d 
May count some Myriads, yet they can’t suffice 
To feed you more beneath these dreary skies. 
Go back, and winter in the wilds of Spain; 
Feast there awhile, and in the next campaign 
Rejoin your master; for you'll find him then, 
With his new million of the race of men, 
- Clothed in his thunders, all his flags unfurl’d, 
Raging and storming o’er the prostrate world. 
War after war his hungry soul requires, 
State after State shall sink beneath his fires, 
Yet other Spains in victim smoke shall rise 
And other Moskows suffocate the skies, 
Each land lie reeking with its people’s slain 
And not a stream run bloodless to the main. 
Till men resume their souls, and dare to shed 
Earth’s total vengeance on the monster’s head, 
Hurl from his blood-built throne this king of woes, 
Dash him to dust, and let the world repose. 
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The manuscript of the “Advice to a Raven in Russia” was brought 
back to Paris by Thomas Barlow. Fulton’s plan for a collected edi- 
tion of Barlow’s works was not carried out, and the poem remained 
unpublished until it was discovered by a grandnephew of the poet, 
Lemuel G. Olmstead, and printed with some emendations in the 
Erie (Pennsylvania) Chronicle for October 10, 1843.° Charles Burr 
Todd, who used the papers collected by Olmstead for his Life and 
Letters of Joel Barlow, apparently was unaware of its existence; and 
the recent, comprehensive Barlow bibliography by Florence S. Hell- 
man does not include it. Consequently this printing makes generally 
available for the first time one of the most vigorous attacks ever 
made upon Napoleon in English,’ the most directly emotional of all 
Barlow’s poems, and perhaps the bitterest piece of satiric verse ever 
written by an American. 


5In giving the text for the “Advice to a Raven in Russia,’ I have followed the holo- 
graph manuscript in the “Henley-Smith Papers,’ except for the following changes: the 
expansion of the abbreviation for “December” in the title; the substitution of “and” 
for the ampersand, in lines 2, 16, 24, 26, 27, 32, 48, 58, 61, 67, 68, 72, 82; the filling out 
of the blanks in lines 8 and go with the word “Napoleon”; and the substitution of the 
complete word “Bonaparte” for “B e” in line 42. I have not attempted to give 
a collation with the version printed in the Chronicle, because the changes seem to have 
been the result of commonplace errors in careless transcription, typographical errors, 
and emendations made because of inadequate knowledge of geography. “Lussian; in 
line 23, is a misspelling of “Lusian’”—i.e., Portuguese. 

®See John Ashton, English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon I (2 vols.; London, 
1884), for a collection of contemporary attacks, in English, upon Napoleon. The first 
chapter of John Holland Rose, Napoleonic Studies (London, 1904), contains a summary 
of the Lake poets’ part in “the idealist revolt against Napoleon?’ 








The Earliest English Reference 
to Rabelais’s Work 


™ HUNTINGTON LIBRARY Owns what is apparently the unique 
copy of the following work: 

The boke of marchauntes / right necessarye vnto all folkes. Newly made 
by the lorde Pantapole / right expert in suche busynesse / nere neyghbour 


vnto the lorde Pantagrule. Non oibus datum. is to vnderstane Corinthai / 
sed cuit; est, 


The colophon reads: 


Writté at Corinthe / by your frende & louer (out of Frenche) Thorny / 
wyld / wedy / harletry the .xxiiii. daye of August. Anno. M. D. xxxiiii. 
Printed at London by Thomas Godfraye.* 

This work is a translation of the first French edition of Antoine de 
Marcourt’s Le Livre des marchands, published in Neuchatel in 1533, 
which itself is preserved in a unique copy in the Library of Zurich.’ 
The title-page of the English book is a literal translation of the 
French one, even mechanically reproducing its place of publication. 
The appearance of the names Pantapole and Pantagruel, on the title- 
page, as Brunet suggests,’ shows that as early as August, 1533, Rabe- 
lais’s first volume, Pantagruel, published earlier in the same year, 
was so well known at Neuchatel that Marcourt thought that it would 
be an effective recommendation of his work to attribute it toa neigh- 
bor of Pantagruel. The fiction, he assumed, might suggest to pro- 
spective readers both the subject and the literary characteristics of 
his treatise. 

Le Livre des marchands is a violent attack on the Catholic clergy, 
in particular on their avarice. Marcourt’s thesis is that, whereas the 
estate of merchants and their making of moderate profit in their vo- 
cation are honorable in civil life, in the divine or spiritual life they 

1 This octavo volume collates A-C in eights. 


* Brunet, Manuel du libraire, III, 1123-24, gives the title-page and colophon of Mar- 
court’s work as follows: “Livre (le) des mar / chis fort vtile et a toutes gés / Nouuelle- 
ment cOpose par le sir Pantapole / bien expert en / tel affaire / prochain voysin / du 
seigneur Panta / gruel. (et a la fin): Imprime a Corinthe le / xxij Daoust Lan / Mil 
cing cés / xxxiij. (au verso de l’avant-dernier feuillet on lit): Non omnibus datum est 
adire Corinthum’ The work is generally supposed to have been printed by De Wingle, 
in Neuchatel. 

* Op. cit., p. 1124. 
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are detestable. He probably wished readers to believe that his attack 
on the spirituality was like that launched by Rabelais, although in 
Pantagruel the satire against churchmen is only sporadic. But Mar- 
court’s view that Rabelais was a soldier in the same fight which he 
was waging was one that a man with Marcourt’s religious affiliations 
could not long hold. A doctor of the Sorbonne, he worked until early 
in the year 1531 for the printer Gryphe at Lyon. Then he was called 
to Neuchatel to serve as pastor of the Protestant congregation there.‘ 
He was, therefore, a follower of Calvin, and before the appearance 
of the second edition of Le Livre des marchands his master con- 
demned Rabelais’s work. Naturally, Marcourt then expunged the 
name of Pantagruel from the second edition of his diatribe, pub- 
lished in 1534, and from all subsequent editions. 

This fact enables us to be certain that the first English edition of 
The Boke of Marchauntes was a translation of the first French edi- 
tion of Le Livre des marchands. Similarly, the absence of the names 
of Pantapole and Pantagruel from the second English version of the 
work, published in 1547, is proof that it was based on a subsequent 
edition of the French book, probably the second.* The fact that the 
first edition of The Boke of Marchauntes was printed by Thomas 
Godfray may furnish a slight clue to the reason for the prompt trans- 
lation of Marcourt’s satire into English. Godfray’s career remains 
very obscure. Yet from the meager information available E. Gordon 
Duff suggests, for reasons that seem cogent to the present writer, 
that Godfray’s press was subsidized by Thomas Berthelet.’ Since the 
latter had been appointed King’s Printer on February 15, 1530, the 
association may throw some light upon Godfray’s part in publishing 
The Boke of Marchauntes. 

It must be remembered that during the early years of the 1530's 

*La Grand Encyclopédie, XXIII, 46. 


5 The full title and the colophon of the English book are: “The booke of Mar- 
chauntes, very profitable to all folkes to knowe of what wares they ought to be ware of, 
for the begilyng of them. Newly perused and augmented by the fyrst authoure well 
practised in suche doynges. Reade and profite..... Anno. 1547. [Colophon.] Imprinted 
in London & are to be sold by Richard Jugge at the North doore of Pouls. Cum priuile- 
gio...:’ I have not seen this volume. It is described in The Huth Library. A Catalogue, 
I, 185. 


°E. Gordon Duff, The Printers, Stationers and Bookbinders of Westminster and Lon- 
don from 1476 to 1535 (Cambridge, 1906). 
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Henry VIII was becoming more and more determined to secure a 
divorce. At the same time, he became more and more interested in 
the possible usefulness of heretics in accomplishing his one absorb- 
ing desire.’ The activities of Berthelet reflect this aspect of the King’s 
attitude. The first book that he printed (issued in April, 1530) bore 
upon the royal divorce. It was the first edition in Latin of the De- 
terminations of the Most Famous Universities, a collection of essays 
written and assembled for the purpose of strengthening the King’s 
position. In 1532 Berthelet issued a work attributed to Christopher 
Saint German, entitled A Treatise Concerning the Division between 
the Spirituality and Temporality. In this treatise the author ana- 
lyzed the difficulties which had arisen between the two estates, with 
the ostensible hope that thereby he might reconcile them. However, 
he betrays his animus by laying almost the entire blame for the mu- 
tual suspicion upon the clergy. In fact, he builds up a strong case 
against them by enumerating every fault of which he has so much 
as heard a vague rumor. He seems most concerned over the avarice 
of priests, attacking in particular the curates who insist upon taking 
tithes of everything, 
bothe of chekyns and egges / and in somme place of mylke and chese, 
and in some place the x. parte of the grounde, and also of that that falleth 
on the groude. ... And in som places if a paryshen haue not ten calues 
that yere, the curate wyll put the tythynge of tyll an other yere / and 
than to take a tythe calfe, accomptynge bothe the yeres to gither /... 
And they do lyke wyse of lambes / pygges, and suche other thynges.° 
Sir Thomas More answered this work in his famous A pology, 
which appeared about Easter, 1533. Saint German at once replied 
in a Dialogue betwixte two englysche men, wherof one was culled 
Salem and the other Bizance, issued from Berthelet’s press in 1533. 
And More as promptly answered in his The Debellacyon of Salem 
and Bizance (1533). While this controversy over the immorality, and 
particularly the avarice, of the Catholic clergy was raging, Mar- 
court’s book appeared. It was at once seen to be so pat to the purpose 
of the Protestant contention in the English quarrel that some in- 
"Cf. The Apologye of Syr Thomas More, Knyght, ed. Arthur Irving Taft (Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, No. 180 [1930]), pp. XXxiv-Xxxv. 


8A Treatise concernynge the diuision betwene the spiritualtie and temporaltie, in 
aed. T. Bertheleti, sig. De" *. 
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terested person stimulated its immediate translation. We may con- 
jecture that the work was considered as too violent to be openly 
sponsored by the King’s own printer. Consequently he turned it over 
to Godfray and subsidized its actual printing. 

Whatever the auspices under which The Boke of Marchauntes ap- 
peared, it has one strong claim to the interest of literary historians. 
It contains a reference to Rabelais’s work, earlier by fully twenty 
years than any yet discovered in any other English book. Professor 
Huntington Brown, in his Rabelais in English Literature, states that 
the first reference to Gargantua in English writers is in 1571,’ that 
the earliest recorded mention of Rabelais’s name which can be dated 
exactly occurs in 1577," and that Gabriel Harvey makes a casual 
reference to Panurge in a marginal note, undated, in his copy of 
Erasmus’ Parabolae (which was published at Basel in 1565)." The 
reference to Pantagruel in The Boke of Marchauntes thus antedates 
by twenty-one years the earliest of the references to Rabelais discov- 
ered by Professor Brown. 

An English reader of this translation of Marcourt’s satire would, 
it must be admitted, obtain but the vaguest sort of idea of the nature 
of Rabelais’s Pantagruel. In the Prologue, he would read the fol- 
lowing: 

To make shorte / for to tel al i this boke / there is nat one sorbonique 
difficulte. But some ouermanefest abuses be briefly touched: And for 
bycause that there shuld be none so hardy to murmure agaist it. Or els: 
Ex nunc prout ex tunc et e conrta [sic]. That is to say: From this tyme / 
as at that tyme peremtorily he is cyted. Ad diem nisi. &c. For to compare 
in the presence of the hyghe maiesty of the worthy and venerable lorde 
Pantagruell / the which can iuge it rightuously / for afore tymes he hath 


gyuen marueylouse centéses / vnto the profyte of the parties: as it ap- 
pereth in his Annales & Cronycles.” 


These crabbed sentences seem to mean: 


If anyone is so hardy as to object to this attack on abuses, let him be cited 
from the present into the past and there make his allegation before Pan- 
tagruel. The author dares urge the righteousness of that procedure, be- 
cause in the past Pantagruel has uttered marvelous sentences conducing 
to the profit of the parties here attacked, as one can see from reading his 
Annals and Chronicles. 

® Rabelais in English Literature (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 31. 

2° Ibid., p. 33. 11 [bid., p. 34. Sig. na >, 
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The adjectives “worthy” and “venerable; in the English prologue, 
may seem to have been ineptly chosen to describe “des horribles 
faicts & prouesses de Pantagruel;’ though Rabelais himself calls his 
hero “grand,’ “redoubté;’ “noble” Nor are there any known “an- 
nals” or “chronicles” of Pantagruel. But Rabelais, in his prologue to 
this first work of his, refers to “‘les grandes & inestimables chroniques 
de l’enorme géant Gargantua,’ and it is possible that the phrase was 
the source of Marcourt’s belief in the existence of the chronicle 
which he attributes to him. 

Nor would an English reader of The Boke of Marchauntes obtain 
an adequate idea of the character of Rabelais’s headlong, farcical, 
bawdy merriment, or of his style. Marcourt’s violently atrabilious 
attack upon the corruption and rapacity of churchmen is at the op- 
posite emotional pole from Rabelais’s not less devastating boister- 
ous ridicule. Marcourt and his English translator do occasionally 
try to imitate Rabelais’s style. The “Thorny / wyld / wedy / har- 
letry” of the colophon is palpably an effort to reproduce some effect 
of his pleasant verbal extravagance. And Marcourt does occasion- 
ally strive to approximate the effect of Rabelais’s interminable cata- 
logues—an effect that is preserved in certain passages of the English 
translation. For example, after asserting that, whereas other mer- 
chants are content with dealing with one sort of merchandise, these 
ecclesiastics are avid to buy and sell everything in the whole world, 
the author proceeds: 


there is nothynge escaped them / but that they haue occupied it at their 
pleasure ye / of men / of women / of lytle chyldren / borne & to be 
borne / of bodyes / of soules / and spirites of the lyuynge people / of 
the deed corses / of the goddes visyble and inuisyble / of heué / of the 
erth / of helles / of meates / of tymes & dayes / of mariage / of veste- 
métes / shauyngs ointinges / arayenges / of bulles / pardons / indul- 
gences / remissions / bones / relykes / and rogations / expectations / 
dispensations / exemptions / of sacramentes / and holy workes of god: 
Of breed / wyne / oyle / mylke / eggs / butter / chese / wax / salt / fyre / 
fumigations / ceremonies / censynges / songes / melodyes / wood / 
stone / brotherhodes / inuentions / traditions / false deceiuynges / and 
without nombre of suche other thinges / by the whiche / the poore peo- 
ple be so drowned / shorne / and deuoured / and from their god / so 
farre sette a syde / that it is nat possyble to beleue it. 
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This passage, incidentally, makes almost exactly the same sweeping 
charge against the meticulously thorough avarice of the Catholic 
clergy that appears in the passage of Saint German’s work quoted 
above. More important, it introduced to Englishmen who were fol- 
lowing the bitter controversy over the morality of the spirituality, 
encouraged by Henry VIII as an indirect aid to his plans for divorce, 
a stylistic weapon of satire which could be flourished with new aban- 
don. Most important of all, it suggested—albeit remotely—to English 
readers and writers, if not the comico-farcical spirit, at least the in- 
satiable energy and verbal extravagance of Rabelais. 


Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL 





The Two Versions of Settle’s Frobisher Narrative 


bb FIRST PUBLISHED ACCOUNT of any of the Frobisher voyages to 
the Northwest Passage was that written by Dionyse Setile concern- 
ing the second voyage, of 1577, and published in that year. Settle’s 
book, A true reporte of the laste voyage into the West and North- 
west regions, exists in two variant forms, which present a biblio- 
graphical problem. 

The somewhat shorter version, here called A, is found in the 
copies in the British Museum, the Carter Brown Library, and the 
Huntington Library. The longer version, here called B, is found in 
the New York Public Library copy, and was derived from the Brit- 
well Court collection.’ 

B is clearly the complete version. Not only is it fuller, but it is sub- 
stantially the version reprinted by Hakluyt in 1589 and 1600,’ and 
it was the basis of the foreign paraphrases which were at once pub- 
lished abroad." The only complete reprint of B is in the photostat 
Americana Series (No. 140 [1925]). A was reprinted complete in Sir 
Egerton Brydges’ Restituta (II [1815], 207-25), and again separately 
in 1868 from the Carter Brown copy. 

The fact that the two versions differ has been clearly recorded for 
nearly a century. It was noted in the Bibliotheca Grenvilliana (II 
[1842], 657), which printed a manuscript note written by an uniden- 
tified person in the Grenville copy. The note was thence copied by 
Sabin’s Dictionary (XIX [1891], 296-97) and the Church Catalogue 
(I [1907], No. 119A). According to this authoritative tradition there 
were two distinct editions of Settle’s book. A copy of each edition 
appeared, and was in the Britwell Court sale. 

Some confusion of late has disturbed this tradition. The Hunt- 
ington sale catalogue of January 24,1917 (lot 142), was the first to 
speak of two issues rather than two editions, and this statement was 
ese catalogue Aug. 15, 1916, lot 105. A copy of A was also at Britwell Court (ibid., 
Ot 104). 

* Glasgow ed., VII, 211-30. 


* French, Geneva 1578; Latin, from the French, Nuremberg 1580, Hamburg 1675; Ger- 
man, from the French, Nuremberg 1580; and doubtless also the Italian, Naples 1582, 
which I have not seen. 
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repeated by Mr. De Ricci,‘ and by the Britwell Court Handlist 
(1933). The Huntington Library check list of 1919 had, however, 
kept the word edition, and the Short-Title Catalogue spoke of two 
editions.” It is the purpose of this note to try to decide the question. 

In a bibliographical note in this issue of the Huntington Library 
Quarterly, Mr. Roland Baughman discusses certain technical aspects 
of the problem, but the following facts may be stated here. A and 
B alike contain 24 unnumbered leaves, with differing signatures. 
The prefatory matter (A1 to Aq), including the title-page, is the 
same in each; but, while A has 39 pages of text proper, B has 40 
pages. In fact, since the pages in B are lengthened, it has about two 
full pages more of text. 

The Grenville-catalogue note located three major additions in 
B, though it did not make clear either their extent or their impor- 
tance. Actually, there are four such additions, besides a handful of 
minor changes. In listing them, reference will be made to the Hak- 
luyt reprint of B as the most widely accessible form of the book. 

A. A (B6") B (Ba™**; Hakluyt, VII, 217, 
by the valure of our Maister Gunner, ll. 3-4) 
being expert both in Nauigation and o- _ by the valure of our Maister Gunner, 
ther Maister 

Maister Iackman, and Andrewe Dier, 
the Maisters mates men expert bothe 
in Nauigation and other 

A is here clearly in error, and B makes the obvious correction. 

2. B adds three whole paragraphs, which are found in Hakluyt, 
VII, 217-18, beginning “At our first arrivall” and ending “first 
found out the Countrey:’ These additions, amounting to about 114 
pages in B (Bg to upper part of B4) would have begun a new page 
if they had appeared in A (top of B7"). One could suppose that a 
page or so of Settle’s manuscript had been lost here by the composi- 
tor of A; but, since none of his manuscript has survived, we cannot 
know how much Settle wrote on a page, or whether one or two full 
pages were lost. 

The Grenville commentator quite correctly states the substance 


* The Book Collector’s Guide (1921), p. 485. 


5 The Short-Title Catalogue wrongly located the second edition in the Huntington 
Library—an error that was corrected in the Huntington Library Supplement (1933). 
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of the new matter as “an account of their taking possession of the 
land, and of authority given by Frobisher to Fenton, Yorke, and Best 
his Lieutenant during his absence up the country.’ This is a dis- 
tinctly important substantive addition. On the first voyage, Fro- 
bisher had set foot only on an island, and had not, so far as the rec- 
ords go, observed the formality of taking possession. On his second 
voyage, he had reached what he thought was the American conti- 
nent, and it was here that he took possession. The formality was the 
more necessary because Frobisher was already loading ore from the 
islands, and because he was next year to plan to leave a colony; 
hence he was obliged to lay claim to the land in the Queen’s name. 
In the next year, when for the first time he succeeded in landing on 
the east coast of Greenland, he was to repeat the formality. 

The question then arises: Did Settle’s original manuscript include 
the account of this ceremony? A positive answer seems impossible, 
but the conjecture may be hazarded that Settle was not writing an 
official narrative. He was apparently not an officer; at any rate, his 
name is not given in the later official statement of the personnel of 
the vessel, the “Ayde,’ in which he sailed.” His title-page calls him 
the servant of the Earl of Cumberland—an inconclusive identifica- 
tion. He may have been the “James Settell gent.’ who was one of the 
prospective colonists of the next voyage." In any case, he does not 
seem to have had official status, and his narrative seems to have been 
a purely private record. 

If this inference is correct, it is possible that Settle himself never 
thought of mentioning the possession ceremony. Once the book was 
in print, however, someone may have realized immediately that the 
ceremony should have been recorded. The stiffer style of the added 
sentences, as compared with Settle’s writing generally, might be 
noted in support of that theory. On the other hand, there is no 
denying the possibility that the official ceremony must have im- 
pressed the whole personnel, and that Settle would not have failed 
to record it. 

Altogether, the question seems to be left unanswered. Settle may 
have included the three paragraphs in his original manuscript, and 

* Hakluyt, VII, 285. 

* Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 7, p. 187. 
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the compositor may have omitted them by inadvertence, especially 
if they filled exactly a page or two of the manuscript; or Settle 
himself, or someone else, may have written them as a later neces- 
sary addition. In either case, their presence makes B the authori- 
tative text. 


g. The third major addition is not an addition en bloc, but an 
expansion of 16 lines to 32 lines: 


A (B8* =) 


Ssa- 
tisfied withall, he sent backe oure Mai- 
ster with one of the Barkes, to conducte 
the great Ship vnto him, who coasting 
along the West shoare, perceiued a 
faire harborough, and willing to sound 
the same, at the enterance thereof they 

espyed 
espyed two tentes of Seale skinnes. 

At the sight of oure men, the people 
fled into the mounteines: neuertheless, 
our sayde Maister went to their tents, 
and left some of our trifles, as Kniues, 
Bels, and Glasses, and departed, not ta- 
king any thing of theirs, excepte one 
Dogge to our Shippe. 

On the same day, after consultation 
had, we determined to see, if by fayre 


B (B4’-B5; Hakluyt, VII, 219) 


Ssa- 

tisfied withall, he returned the Michael, 

whereof 
whereof Maister Yorke aforesayd, was 
Capteine, accompanied with our Mai- 
ster and his Mate: who coasting along 
the West shore, not farre from whence 
the shippe roade, they perceiued a faire 
Harborough, and willing to sound the 
same, at the entrance thereof they espy- 
ed two tentes of Seale skinnes, vnto 
which the Capteine, our sayde Maister, 
and other companie resorted. At the sight 
of oure men, the people fledde into the 
mounteines: neuerthelesse, they went 
to their tentes, where leauing certeine 
trifles of oures, as Glasses, Bells, Kni- 
ues, and such like things, they departed, 
not taking any thing of theirs, except 
one Dogge. They did in like manner 
leaue behinde them, a letter, pen, yncke, 
and paper, whereby our men, whom the 
Capteine lost the yeare before, and in 
that peoples custodie, might (if any of 
them were aliue) be aduertised of oure 
presence and being there. 

On the same day, after consultation 
had, al the gentlemen, and others like- 
wise that could be spared from the ship, 
vnder the conduct and leading of Mai- 

ster 
ster Philpot, (vnto whom, in our Gene- 
rall his absence, and his Lieutenant 
Maister Best, all the rest were obedient) 
went a shoare, determining to see, if by 


B is clearly more specific, especially in noting the names of the 
persons in authority, and in recording the leaving of a letter, as if 
to show that the captives were not forgotten. The passage has clearly 
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been rewritten for the sake of completeness, but again there is no 
certainty whether Settle took the initiative. 
4. A fourth substantive addition has been found by Mr. Baugh- 


man. 
A (C1", I. 24) 


tentes, and made a spoyle of the same. 


B (B6"; Hakluyt, VII, 221) 
tentes, and made a spoyle of the same: 
where we found an olde shirte, a dou- 
blet, a girdle, and also shooes of our men, 
whom we lost the yeare before: on no- 
thing else vnto them belonging coulde 
we set our eyes. 


Here, too, the addition is meant to prove the concern of the com- 
pany for the lost captives. . 
5. Minor changes have been noted by Mr. Baughman, as follows: 


A (B1", ll. 16-18) 

to their 
no little commoditie and profite that 
doe traffique the same. 


A (Bg, Il. 13-14) 
the 7. 

therof we arriued at the Islands 

A (B4"-5) 

causing that coun- 

trie to seeme more vntemperate than o- 
thers, muche more Northerly than 
they are. 


A (C1", ll. 6-10) 

The olde 
wretch, whome diuers of oure Saylers 
supposed to be eyther a Diuell, or a 
Witche, plucked off her buskins, to see, 
if she were clouen footed, and for her 

A (C5”, 1. 14) 
like brutish beasts 
A (C6*, ll. 17-18) 


Those beastes, flesh, fishes, and fow- 
les, which they kil, they are both meate 


A (C7, ll. 2-3) 
with sinowes, and layd therevppon: so 


pitched they are, that the entraunce in- 


A (C7, ll. 14-15) 
hunt, and fowle, and so leaue them for 
the next time they come thether againe. 


B (A5", ll. 15-17; Hakluyt, 212) 
to their 
no little commoditie and profite that do 
or shall traffique the same. 


B (A6, ll. 12-13; Hakluyt, 212) 
the 7. 
of June we arriued at y® Islands called 


B (A8¥, ll. 21-22; Hakluyt, 215) 


thers, muche more Northerly than the 
same. 


B (B6" ©"; Hakluyt, 220) 


Witch, had her buskins plucked off, to 
see if she were clouen footed, and for her 
B (C2, |. 27; Hakluyt, 224) 
like brute beasts 

B (C3", ll. 1-2; Hakluyt, 225) 
Those beastes, fishes, and fowles, 
which they kil, are their meate, drinke, 

B (Cg’, ll. 12-13; Hakluyt, 225) 
with sinewes, and layd therevpon: they 
are so pitched vp, that the entraunce in- 

B (C3, ll. 24-25; Hakluyt, 226) 


hunt, and fowle, & so leaue them vntill 
the next time they come thether againe. 
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A (C7, ll. 18-19) B (C4, ll. 1-2; Hakluyt, 226) 
Bowes are of a yard long of wood, si- Bowes are of wood, of a yard long, si- 
newed on the back with strong veines, newed on the back with strong sinews, 


A (C8, 1. 21) B (C5, 1. 2; Hakluyt, 227) 
houses, or apparell, are of no such force houses, or apparell, are of such force 


These changes clearly correct original errors. 


In summary, it is obvious that the addition of some four passages 
to the original text was thought necessary. One or two of them may 
have been restorations of the original manuscript text; but the re- 
written 3 was Clearly a change, and the nature of the remaining addi- 
tions points to their having been newly written. That is, it seems 
to have been thought necessary to mention other persons than 
the “Generall;’ to describe the official taking of possession, and to 
make clear that no steps were omitted to recover the lost sailors of 
the previous voyage. Incidentally, minor errors could be corrected. 
Whether the changes were the work of Settle cannot be determined, 
but, in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, he must be given 
the credit for them. 

One may only conjecture the date of the printing of B. The 
“Ayde” arrived at Milford Haven on September 23, 1577;° the title- 
page common to A and B is dated 1577. That is, the book was first 
published, without entry at the Stationers; before March 25, 1578; 
presumably B was also published before that date, as otherwise the 
title-page would probably have been changed. The French transla- 
tion, made from B, was done sometime in 1578, but its exact date 
remains undetermined. The conclusion seems reasonable, then, that 
B was printed either late in 1577 or in the winter of 15'77—78, or at 
least early enough in 1578 to permit the French version to appear 
in Geneva in that year. 

Regardless of when the revision was made, it has some bearing on 
the history of English expansion. One can infer the special anxiety 
which led to the new text. Settle’s was the first report printed in 
England of an English voyage of discovery.’ Having no native mod- 
els to follow, he seems to have written, first, whatever he thought 


§ Hakluyt, VII, 318. 


® The two Guinea voyages which Eden recorded in his Decades were not strictly voy- 
ages of discovery. 
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necessary. He left out some important details, however, and it was 
apparent to someone, presumably someone in authority, that they 
should be added. It was important for the credit of the expedition 
to mention the search for the sailors lost on the preceding voyage; 
it was even more important, in view of the grandiose plans for the 
coming voyage, to establish title to the new lands. The addition of 
these details lent a clearly official touch to Settle’s private observa- 
tions. 

The lesson was not lost. Thomas Ellis was to print a prompt report 
of the third voyage. But the adventurers must have seen the need 
of an official report, for George Best’s lengthy narrative, which bears 
the marks of an official account, was also published at once. So the 
former policy of silence was given up. No report had been published 
of the Russia Company voyages, but an apparently official narrative 
of the first one had been written by Clement Adams, and the Com- 
pany required regular reports from its agents, which Hakluyt was 
later to print. Moreover, Richard Eden’s mention of Adams’ narra- 
tive” implies that it was meant for publication, although the Com- 
pany may not have wanted it published. Certainly, no record of any 
of the Russia or Persia voyages had been printed, except for some 
fragments which Willes collected for Eden’s second edition in this 
very year 1577. In publishing at all, Settle was clearly setting a prece- 
dent, but his narrative seems to have demonstrated the need of an 
official account if any publicity at all were to be permitted. 

One need not conclude that the adventurers formally considered 
and adopted a policy of letting the world know of their achievement. 
But the fact and nature of the revision of Settle’s narrative are estab- 
lished. In the next year, Best’s official, or at least semiofficial, book 
appeared, and, within a decade, Richard Hakluyt was permitted to 
begin collecting for publication the reports of many, if not all, of 


the recent oversea enterprises. 
GerorcE B. PArKs 


10 Decades of the newe worlde (1555), fol. 256. 








Variant Editions of Settle’s Account of Frobisher 


HE QUESTION, raised by Professor Parks in this issue of the Hunt- 
Tow Library Quarterly, of whether the two varying forms 
(both dated 15,77) of Settle’s account of the second Frobisher voyage 
constitute “issues” or “editions;’ must be answered with reserva- 
tions. Neither of the terms exactly fits in this instance. Examination 
of the following schedule of differences between the two books will 
show, for example, that none of the sheets of the first version could 
have been used with the second as it was finally made up; therefore 
the books are not “issues” in the generally accepted meaning of the 
word. On the other hand, the books were printed largely from the 
same setting of type; they are therefore not “editions” in the strict- 
est sense. 

There are three main points of difference in the physical make-up 
of the two versions of Settle’s account: 

1. The earlier version has four gatherings: A4, B—C8, D4. In 
setting the type, the compositor almost certainly began with signa- 
ture B. In all likelihood, signature A, which contains four leaves 
of preliminary matter, and D, which contains the last four leaves 
of the text, were printed together at the last. This procedure was 
consistent with printing methods then current, although in the 
Huntingon Library copy the paper of these sections does not 
match, being halves of different full sheets. 

The second version contains three signatures: A-C8. Because 
it was printed mainly from type that was already standing, there 
was of course no longer any reason for the printer to retain the 
short signatures at the beginning and end. 


2. The first version contains 8 pages of preliminary matter and 
39 pages of text. The second version contains the same prelimi- 
nary matter, but the text has been expanded to 40 pages. Thus, al- 
though each version consists of 24 leaves, in the earlier the verso 
of the last leaf is blank, and in the second it is filled with text. 
The added text required more than a single page, however, and 
consequently the printer increased the length of each text page 
by one line. 

[67] 
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3. For some reason, the outer forme of signature B in the first 
variety was entirely reset for the printing of the second. No other 
part of the original variety was reset, except where changes were 
made in the text. 

Both versions probably circulated fairly widely at the time of their 
appearance. Of the five recorded copies of the account, four are of 
the first or shorter version. This is at least presumptive evidence 
that, although it contained errors and omissions, it was not hastily 
withdrawn and replaced. On the other hand, Professor Parks has 
pointed out that the second version was used by Hakluyt and for- 
eign translators, indicating that it, too, was distributed extensively. 
Apparently, therefore, there was a sufficient interval between the 
two printings to permit a wide sale of the first variety, and the sec- 
ond printing, which incorporated needed corrections and additions, 
seems to have been the publisher’s answer to a continuing demand 
for the account. 

In the light of this reasoning, the only grave objection—the fact 
that most of the type was standing for the second printing—to the 
use of the term “edition” becomes merely academic. To be sure, in 
sixteenth-century printing-practice type was not usually left stand- 
ing for any considerable period; but this instance may be regarded 


as fortuitous, for the work would probably have been reprinted in 
any case. 

Since the objection to the term “issues” cannot be similarly mini- 
mized, it seems better to call the variant forms “editions:’ 


ROLAND BAUGHMAN 





Queen Elizabeth’s Prayers 


HE TALE Of Queen Elizabeth’s transactions with the Almighty 
Tis long and very characteristic, on the Queen’s side at least. She 
was reared to the sound of prayer, and almost the first literary work 
of her precocious youth was the translation into Latin, French, and 
Italian of the popular collection of Prayers stirring the mind unto 
heavenly meditations, which her stepmother and protectress, Queen 
Katharine Parr, had composed. This was done at the age of twelve; 
the holograph copy, with the Latin dedicatory letter to her father 
(dated December 20, 1545), is in the British Museum.” 

In all the crises of Elizabeth’s later life it was natural for her to 
invoke God in frank and powerful, if often complicated, English. 
She has left us few more revealing evidences of her style and spirit 
than these prayers; and it does not detract from their appeal to ob- 
serve—as I fancy we may in even the latest of them—some persistence 
of the twelve-year child’s confusion between her earthly and heav- 
enly father—the only two powers toward whom she maintained a 
lasting respect and piety. The God she prays to is a sovereign of 
wrath and unsearchable ways, who can, however, be counted on to 
support the Tudor policy and rejoice with his daughter when she 
outwits her enemies. 

The British Museum has a small octavo book, printed in 1563, 
with the title, Precationes priuatae Reginae E. R. The contents, 
divided into precationes and sententiae, are entirely in Latin and 
include a long prayer of thanksgiving for restoration of the Queen’s 
health. Two further Latin prayers by Elizabeth are in the Variae 
Meditationes et preces piae, printed by Christopher Barker in 1582. 
There is a copy of this work in the library of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge—perhaps the only one extant.’ 

To nearly the same period as Barker’s volume of 1582 must belong 

1Cf. Warner and Gilson, Catalogue of Western MSS. in the Old Royal and King’s 
Collections, I (1921), 187. As is well known, Elizabeth had commenced authorship just 
a year before, with the translation of another work of royal piety, Queen Margaret of 
Navarre’s “Mirror of the Sinful Soul; which she rendered from French verse into Eng- 


lish prose and dedicated to Katharine Parr. The holograph of this is in the Bodleian 
Library and was reproduced in facsimile by P W. Ames, ES.A., in 1897. 


*See an article by Miss Ruth Hughey, in Times Literary Supplement, Oct. 12, 1933, 
7 [693 
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the delightful manuscript known as “Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer 
Book.’ It is written on vellum, is three inches high and two wide, 
and is embellished with miniatures by Nicholas Hilliard of Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Alencon. It contains six original prayers, the 
first and last being in English, the others in French, Italian, Latin, 
and Greek, respectively. This volume was exhibited by Mr. J. W. 
Whitehead at the Fine Art Society in 1902 and a facsimile produced 
in forty copies. 

Far more could be said in introduction, but I come to the subject 
of this paper. Two admirable specimens of Queen Elizabeth’s 
prayers are preserved among the Bridgewater Manuscripts in the 
Huntington Library.’ One relates to the defeat of the Armada in 
1588, the other to the Cadiz voyage of 1596. They have been copied 
on a single sheet of paper, in a hand and spelling almost crabbed 
enough to be those of the author herself in her old age. The writing 
has not been identified. It is not the Queen’s, nor is it Sir ‘Thomas 
Egerton’s, but it seems to preserve most of the eccentricities of 
the original. I shall deal with these documents separately in their 
contexts. 

The Armada prayer requires to be prefaced by another, which 


was composed at the outbreak of the war with Spain. I have not 
seen an early copy of this and quote it in Strype’s imperfectly nor- 
malized version.‘ It is not certain that the phrasing in this earlier 
prayer is Elizabeth’s—she is referred to in the third person—but it 
can hardly be doubted that the text received at least her scrutiny and 
revision: 


A prayer used in the queen’s chapel, and other places, for preservation, 
and success against the Spanish navy and forces. 


O Lord God, heavenly Father, the Lord of hosts, without whose provi- 
dence nothing procedeth, and without whose mercy nothing is saved; in 
whose power ly the hearts of princes, and the end of all their actions; 
have mercy upon thine afflicted church; and especially regard thy servant 
Elizabeth, our most excellent queen. To whom thy dispersed flock do fly, 
in the anguish of their soules, and in the zele of thy trueth. Behold! how 
the princes of the nations do band themselves against her, because she 


* Library mark: 34 /Cs (2072, 1205 C). 


‘J. Strype, Annals of the Reformation, etc., III, pt. ii (1824), 546 f. See ibid., pp. 539- 
41, for the text of the Latin litanies prepared by the Spaniards for use of those engaged 
in the conquest of England. 
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laboureth to purge thy sanctuary, and that thy holy church may live in 
security. 

Consider, O Lord, how long thy servant hath laboured to them for 
peace: but how proudly they prepare themselves unto battail. Arise, 
therefore, maintain thine own cause, and judge thou between her and 
her enemies. She seeketh not her own honour, but thine; nor the do- 
minions of others, but a just defence of her self; not the shedding of 
Christian bloud, but the saving of poor afflicted souls. Come down ther- 
fore, come down, and deliver thy people by her. To vanquish is all one 
with thee, by few or by many, by want or by wealth, by weakness or by 
strength. O! possess the hearts of our enemies with a fear of thy servants. 
The cause is thine, the enemies thine, the afflicted thine; the honour, vic- 
tory, and triumph shall be thine. 

Consider, Lord, the end of our enterprizes. Be present with us in our 
armies. Terrify the hearts of our enemies; and make a joyful peace for thy 
Christians. 

And now, since in this extreme necessity, thou hast put into the heart 
of thy servant Deborah to provide strength to withstand the pride of 
Sisera and his adherents, bless thou all her forces by sea and land. Grant 
all her people one heart, one mind, and one strength, to defend her per- 
son, her kingdom, and thy true religion. Give unto all her council and 
captains wisdome, wariness, and courage; that they may speedily prevent 
the devices, and valiantly withstand the forces of all our enemies: that 
the fame of thy gospel may be spread unto the ends of the world. We 
crave this in thy mercy, O heavenly Father, for the precious death of thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Thus Elizabeth took up the sword. The first of the Huntington 
Library prayers contains her acknowledgments for the victory of 
1588, in language authentic and notable enough. The heading is, 
of course, an addition, presumably by Sir Thomas Egerton. I quote 
the prayer, for the sake of clarity, in a modernized form and repro- 
duce the actual text in a footnote: 


A godly prayer and thanksgiving, worthy the Christian 
Debora and Theodosia of our times 


Everlasting and omnipotent Creator, Redeemer, and Conserver: When 
it seemed most fit time to Thy worthy providence to bestow the work- 
manship of this world or globe, with Thy rare judgment Thou didst di- 
vide into four singular parts the form of all this mould, which after time 
hath termed elements (they all serving to continue in orderly govern- 
ment the whole of all the mass). Which all when, of Thy most singular 
bounty and never erst-seen care, Thou hast this year made serve for in- 
struments both to daunt our foes and to confound their malice, I most 
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humbly, with bowed heart and bended knees, do render my humblest 
acknowledgments and lowliest thanks; and not the least for that the 
weakest sex hath been so fortified by Thy strongest help that neither my 
people might find lack by my weakness nor foreigners triumph at my 
ruin. 

Such hath been Thy unwonted grace in my days, although Satan hath 
never made holiday in busy practices both for my life and state. Yet Thy 
mighty hand hath overspread both with shade of thy blessed wings; so 
that both neither hath been overthrown nor received shame, but ob- 
tained victory to Thy most great glory and their greatest ignominy. For 
which, Lord, of Thy mere goodness grant us grace to be hourly thankful 
and ever mindful. And if it may please Thee to pardon my request, give 
us the continuance in my days of like goodness, that mine eyes never see 
change of such grace to me, but specially to this my kingdom, which, 
Lord, grant to flourish many ages after my end. Amen.° 


The second prayer on the Bridgewater sheet* was written by the 
Queen when her navy was about to set out, in the summer of 1596, 
for the attack on Cadiz. There are various contemporary references 
to this prayer. Thus Camden relates,’ with regard to the Cadiz ex- 
pedition, that Elizabeth “appointed a forme of Prayer, whereby they 
should in euery shippe daily craue Gods assistance to their enter- 
prises.’ And Stow, in the same connection, says:* 


a godly prayer & thanckes gevyng woorthy the 
Christian Debora & Theodosia of o%" dayes 


Everlastyng & Oomnypotent Creator Redemer & Conserver when it seemed most fytt 
tyme to thy woort[h]y provydence to bestowe the woorkmanshipp of this world * 
globe, w‘* thy Rare Iudgment thow dydest devyd in to foure synguler partes, The forme 
of all this mould, w™ after tyme hathe tearmed Elymentes they all servyng to con- 
tenewe in orde"ly gov’*nment the whole of all the masse, <wytche> wiche all, when 
of thy most synguler bounty & never earst seene care, thowe hast this yeere mad serve 
for ynstrewementes boothe to daunt oure foes & to confound theyr mallyce / I most 
humbly w‘" bowed hart & bended knees, do Render my humbleyst acknoledgmentes, 
and lowlyest thanckes, & nott the least, for that the weakest sexe hathe byn so forte- 
fyed by thy strongest help, yt nether my people myght fynd lack by my weaknes nor 
forrengners tryhumphe at my Ruyn Suche hathe byn th<e>y <w> vnwonted grace 
in my days althoghe Sathan hathe never mad holy day in bussy practeges boothe for my 
lyffe & State / Yet y' myghty hand hathe overspread bothe w'* shade of thy blessed 
wynges / So that boathe nether hathe byn overthrowen nor Receaved shame / But 
obtayned vyctory to thy moost *¢t* glory & theyr greatest ygnomye, for wytche lord of 
thy meere goodnes grant vs grace to be hourly thanckffull & ever Myndffull, And yf it 
may pleas the to pardon my Request, gev vs the Contynerans in my dais of lyke goodnes, 
that myne eyes never see change of suche grace to me But specyally to this my kyng- 
dome / w™ Lord grant to flloryshe many Ages after my end Amen / 


* This has been rather crowdedly written at the bottom of the same page that con- 
tains the Armada prayer, and is in the same hand. 


" History of Elizabeth (1630), Bk. IV, p. 91. 8 Annals (ed. 1631), p. 772. 
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And in this meane time of all this businesse at Plimmoth, the Queenes 
Maiestie (well considering that the Lord of hoastes blesseth the hoastes 
and forces of godly Princes, and giueth victory to the faithfull armies) 
made a very deuout prayer to Almighty God for the good successe of the 
fleete, and sent it by Captaine Edward Conway to the Generalls, com- 
manding that it should bee dayly said throughout all the Fleete. 


Professor G. B. Harrison’ quotes a letter of the Queen to Essex, at 
the same time, which I reproduce with Mr. Harrison’s preliminary 
note: 


The great expedition to Cadiz, after some weeks spent in training the 
troops and collecting supplies at Plymouth, after one false start set out 
on 3rd June. Just before they sailed the Queen sent a prayer, which she 
had composed for their good success, with the following brief letter: 

May 1596. 

I make this humble bill of requests to Him that all makes and does, 
that with His benign hand He will shadow you so, as all harm may light 
beside you, and all that may be best hap to your share; that your return 
may make you better, and me gladder. Let your companion, my most 
faithful Charles,” be sure that his name is not left out in this petition. 
God bless you both, as I would be if I were there, which, whether I wish 
or not, He alone doth know. 


Finally, there is in the Bodleian Library” a manuscript copy of 


a letter from Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London, to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, incorporating a communication from Whitgift, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, with respect to the proposed publication of 
the prayer. This is as follows: 


Prayers for Her Majties Navy 


After my hearty commendations to your Lordship I have received Letters 
from my Lord’ Grace of Canterburie; and in them a prayer printed, the 
tenor of wch Letters is as followeth. Salutem in Xpo. Your Lordship shall 
receive here inclosed the forme of a prayer printed, which I think fit to 
be sent unto every Bishopp & Custos Spiritualitatis in this Province with 
chardge in her Majties Name that they give present order in their severall 
Jurisdictions, not only for reverent celebrating and due frequenting in 
every parish Church of publique prayers, upon Wednesdays, Fridays, 
Sondays & Festivall days, according to the Book of Common Prayer but 
also that this prayer be then & there devoutly used for the prosperous 


® The Letters of Queen Elizabeth (1935), p. 245. 
*® Charles, Lord Howard of Effingham, the Lord High Admiral. 
"MS. Tanner 77, fol. 88. It is an eighteenth-century copy. 
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success and victorious return of her Majties forces and Navie now im- 
ployed against the professed Enemies of her Majtie & this Kingdome 
whose malice is kindled against us for none other cause more than for 
our maintenance of the sincere profession and preaching of Christs Gos- 
pell. Thus commending this to your Godlie care & speedy performance 
I commit your Lordship to Gods holy protection from Lambeth the 34 
of June 1596.” Your Lordship’ loving Brother in Christ. Ilohn Cant. 

For the printed prayer there is order given for that her Majties Printer 
shall see a competent number of them printed and sent down to your 
Lordship that every parish within your Dioces may have one of them at 
the least the price whereof he doth set down unto your Lordship which 
you must cause to be collected by such your Officers as doth deliver them 
forth, and to be returned up unto the said Printer in such manner as He 
shall require your Lordship by his Letters. The necessitie of these times, 
both for his Heavenly protection of this our Realme, and her Majties 
Forces assembled for the defence thereof, and the turning awaye of Gods 
wrath shewed by this unseasonableness of the weather will I hope kindle 
the heart of every good Minister, both by his own example and by per- 
swasion of his people to a diligent frequenting of publique prayer, ac- 
cording to her Majties tender care, who hath so effectually recommended 
the same unto us, and therefore your Lordship will I hope be pleased 
both by your Archdeacons to see the same with all care put in execution. 
So I recommend your Lordship to his most blessed protection from my 
Mannor at Fulham, this first of June 1596 

Yor Lordship’ loving Bro. in Christ 


To the Right Revd Father in Goa ®: London 
my very good Lorde & Brother the 
B. of Lincoln at Buckden give these. 


Ex Libro Epistolarum wi Chaderton Epi Linc. 


I do not know whether there survives any copy of the printed text 
to which the bishops refer, but the prayer in question is doubtless 
the following, as given in the Bridgewater paper. As before I give it 
in modernized form and quote the original text in a footnote.” 


The Archbishop appears to have postdated his letter (compare Fletcher’s date at 
end), perhaps to make it synchronize with the expected date of publication of the 
printed prayer. He has chanced to hit upon the actual day on which the expedition 
sailed from Plymouth. 

18 Strype, op. cit., IV, 302, has a slightly different version, from a Hatfield manuscript, 
as follows: 

A prayer of queen Elizabeth, upon the going forth of her army against 
the enemy. Found among the lord Burghley’s MSS. 

Most omnipotent Maker and Guider of all the world’s mass, that only searchest and 
fathomest the bottom of all hearts’ conceits, and in them seest the true original of all 
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Her Majesty’s privy addition upon this present expedition, when my 
Lord of Essex was General at the winning of Cales [i.e., Cadiz] 

Most omnipotent Maker and Guider of all worlds: Thou only search- 
est and fathomest the bottom of all hearts, consciences, and conceits, and 
in them seest the true original of all actions inten led. Thou that by Thy 
foresight dost truly discern* of all actions intended; Thou that by Thy 
foresight dost truly discern* how no malice of revenge, nor quittance of 
injury, nor desire of bloodshed, nor greediness of lucre hath bred the 
resolution of our now set out army; but a heedful care and a wary watch, 
that no neglect of foes nor our security of harm might breed either dan- 
ger to us or glory to them: These being grounds, Thou that didst inspire 
the minds, we humbly beseech Thee with bended knees to prosper the 
work; and with the best forewind guide the journey, speed the victory, 
make the return the advancement of Thy glory, the triumph of Thy 
fame, and surety of this realm, with the least losses of English blood. ‘Io 
this devout petition, Lord, give thy blessed grant. Amen.* 


It was left to Lord Burghley to phrase the Queen’s thanks for the 
remarkable success at Cadiz. I have not seen the printed “sheet of 
paper” alluded to below, and so quote the prayer as transcribed by 
Strype from Burghley’s manuscript:” 





actions intended: thou that by thy foresight doest truly discern, how no malice of re- 
venge, nor quittance of injury, nor desire of bloodshed, nor greediness of lucre, hath 
bred the resolution of our new set out army; but a heedful care, and wary watch, that 
no neglect of foes, nor over-surety of harm, might breed either danger to us, or glory 
to them. These being the grounds, thou that didst inspire the mind, we humbly be- 
seech thee, with bended knees, prosper the work; and with best forewinds guide the 
journey, speed the victory, and make the return the advancement of thy glory, the 
triumph of their fame, and surety to the realm, with the least loss of English blood. 
To these devout petitions, Lord, give thou thy blessed grant. 

W. B. Devereux, Lives and Letters of the Earls of Essex (1853), 1, 345, prints from an 
unspecified source a rather mutilated version of the same prayer. (See also note 16 
below.) 


“her Mat!* prevei adicion vpon this present expedicion when My L of 
<exse> Essex was generall at the wy[ni]ng of Calse Most omnypotent Maker & gyder 
of all worldes, Thowe only searcheste & fadomest the bottom of all hartes, Concyences 
& conceates, and in them seest the true orygenall of all actions entended, Thowe that 
by thy forsyght doest truly deserne of all <aeti®> actions entended, Thow that by thy 
forsight doest truly deserne howe no males of Revenge nor quyttance of Iniurey, nor 
desyre of Bloudshed, nor gredenes of luker, hathe bredd the Resolucyon of oure nowe 
sett out armye, But a heedffull care, & a warye watche that no neclecte of foes nor oure 
securety of harme myght breed ether <arme> danger to vs, or glorye to them, These 
beyng growndes, Thow that diddest inspir the Myndes, we humblie beseche the, with 
bended knees to prosper the work, And w** the best forwynd gyde the Iorney, speede 
the victory, make the Retorne the advancement of thy glory the tryhumphe of thy 
fame, And suerty of this Realme, with the least losses of Englyshe bloud, To this devout 
peticyon lord geve thy blessed graunt amen. 


% Strype, op. cit., 1V, 364-66. 
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A prayer of thanksgiving for the queen’s success against Spain, in the 
year 1596: composed by the lord treasurer Burghley, July 3. Printed 
in a sheet of paper. This transcribed from his own MS. 

O Lord God of hosts, everlasting and most merciful Father; we thine 
unworthy creatures yield unto thy divine Majesty all possible praise and 
humble thanks for thine infinite benefits, which thou hast of long time 
plentifully poured upon thine handmaiden and humble servant, our 
sovereign lady and queen, and upon her whole realm, and us her sub- 
jects, the people of this kingdom. And namely, O Lord, for thy gracious 
respecting us in the merits of thy dear Son our Saviour, and by his inter- 
est passing over and forgiving our manifold sins: Thou hast this present 
summer so favourably conducted the royal navy and army, sent to the 
seas by our gracious queen, (not for any other worldly respect, but only 
for the defence of this realm and us thy people, against the mighty prepa- 
rations of our enemies, threatening our ruin,) by safely directing them 
unto places appointed, and by strengthening the governors and leaders 
of the same with counsel and resolution; and blessing them with notable 
victories, both by sea and land: whereby the insolencies and pride of our 
enemies, which sought our conquest and subversion, is by these late vic- 
tories daunted, repulsed, and abated. 

Grant unto us, most merciful Father, the grace with due thankfulness 
to acknowledge thy fatherly goodness extended upon us by thy singular 
favour shewed to thy servant and minister, our sovereign lady and queen. 
And for thy holy name continue these thy wonderful blessings upon us, 
to defend us against our enemies, and bless us with thy graceful hand, to 
the endless praise of thy holy name, and to our lasting joy. 

And direct our armies by thy providence and favourable support, to 
finish these late victories, to the honour of our sovereign, and safety of 
her realm, that hath most carefully made the same able to overmatch her 
enemies: so as the noblemen and all others serving in the same navy and 
army in their charge, may with much honour, triumph, and safety, re- 
turn home to their countries, and to give thee due thanks for thy special 
favour marvellously shewed unto them, in preserving of them all this 
summer-time from all contagion and mortality by sword or sickness; not- 
withstanding their force and violence most manfully exercised against 
their enemies, to the vanquishing great numbers both by sea and land, 
and to the destruction of their most mighty ships that heretofore have 
attempted to invade this realm, and of their forts and castles, and waste 
of their notable substances of their churches, without hurting any per- 
sons that did yield, or of any women or children, or religious persons. ‘To 
whom all favour was shewed that they did require. 

All which prosperous successes we do most justly acknowledge, O 
Lord, to have proceeded from thy special favour. To whom, with thy Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and praise. Amen. 


Set forth by authority. 
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In the following year, 1597—the year of the Islands Voyage—the 
Queen wrote another short prayer, which was prefixed to seven oth- 
ers by different hands and published by the royal printers, “being 
certain prayers, set forth by authority, to be used for the prosper- 
ous success of her majesty’s forces and navy: It happens, rather 
strangely, that a slightly different manuscript copy of this late prayer 
is found at the end of the same Bodleian Library manuscript that 
includes Elizabeth’s earliest literary work, ““The Mirror of the Sin- 
ful Soul,’ of 1544. Thence I quote it literatim:” 


A praier made by her matie. 
O god the Almaker: keeper and guider; The Inverment [i.e., inurement] 
of thy rare seene vnused and seelde harde of goodnes powered in so plen- 
tifull sorte uppon vs full oft breedes nowe this boldnes to craue with 
bowed knees and hartes of humilitie thy large hands of helpinge power 
to assiste with wonderfull [?] our iuste cause not founded one prides 
mocion nor begine [sic] on mallice stocke: but thou knowest to whome 
naught is hid grounded vppon iust defence from wronge<s>: hate, and 
blinde desier of conquest for such meanes haste thou imparted to saue 
that thou hast given vs by enioyenge such a people as scornes there blud- 
shed where suertie [surely?] oures is one. Fortifie dere god suche hartes in 
suche sorte as theire best parte maye be woorste that so the treueste parte 
mente woorst with leste losse to such a nacion as despise their lives for 


there countries good; That all forraine landes may lawde and admiere 
the omnipotencie of thy works; A facte alone for the onlie to performe so 
shall thy name be spred for woonder wraught: and the faithfull incour- 
aged to repose in thine vnfellowed grace and wee that minde naught but 
Right incheyned in thy bandes for perpetuall service live and die the 
sacrificers of our souls for such obtayned favour. Warrante, O lorde, all 
this with thie comauntiemente.”* 


The foregoing is perhaps the latest of the Queen’s special prayers. 
The Islands Voyage was a considerable fiasco, and if Elizabeth ex- 
pressed her sentiments on the subject of the Lord, they appear not 


to have been recorded.” Tucker BROOKE 


* Ibid., pp. 440 f. Strype reprints the 1597 version of the Queen’s prayer; it also ap- 
pears as the last of “Three most excellent Prayers made by the late famous Queene 
Elizabeth; in Thomas Sorocold’s Supplications of Saints (1608, etc.). The other two 
prayers by Elizabeth in Sorocold’s collection are textually inferior versions of the two 
in the Huntington Library. 

" Facsimile, ed. P W. Ames, fols. 63”, 64. 

* The “ti” of this word appears to have been made into a “d;’ the final reading being 
“comaundemente:’ 


*T am indebted to my friend, Captain R. B. Haselden, for material assistance on sev- 
eral points in this paper. 
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Edmund Spenser’s Family 


ARGELY THROUGH THE EFFORTS of Grosart to connect Edmund 
Spenser with Lancashire, the kinship of the poet with the Spen- 
cers of Althorp in Northamptonshire has been generally overlooked 
by recent biographers. In his references and dedications to the 
daughters of Sir John Spencer of Althorp, however, Spenser makes 
his claim of kinship in very definite terms. In Colin Clouts Come 
Home Againe, 535-39, we have: 
Ne lesse praisworthie are the sisters three, 
The honor of the noble familie: 
Of which I meanest boast my selfe to be, 


And most that unto them I am so nie; 
Phyllis, Charillis, and Sweet Amarillis. 


To the first of these," Lady Carey, he addressed a sonnet and dedi- 
cated his Muiopotmos, saying, “not so much for your great bounty 
to myself, which yet may not be unminded; nor for name or kindreds 
sake by you vouchsafed, beeing also regardable:’ To the second, Lady 
Compton and Monteagle, Spenser dedicated his Mother Hubberds 
Tale, referring to “the humble affection and faithfull duetie which 
Ihave alwaies professed, and am bound to beare to that House from 
whence yee spring:’ To the third, Lady Strange, he dedicated his 
Teares of the Muses, mentioning “some private bands of affinitie, 
which it hath pleased your Ladiship to acknowledge’ Clearly, then, 
the reference in Prothalamion, 131-32, 


Though from another place I take my name, 
An house of auncient fame, 


is to the Spencers of Althorp in Northamptonshire. Thus we have 
Spenser’s definite statements of his relationship with the Spencers 
of Althorp and also his statements that the daughters of Sir John, 
at least, accepted him as a kinsman and assisted him in some way. 
To Spenser’s own testimony we can add that of Sir John Harington 
in his “Apology” for the Metamorphosis of Ajax (ed. 1814, p. 30), 
addressing Sir John Spencer, brother to the three ladies mentioned 
above; he says: “You have a learned writer of your name, make 
much of him, for it is not the least honour of your honorable family”’ 
*See E. A. Strathmann, “Spenser and Lady Carey; ELH, II, 51-52. 
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Spenser’s reference to the Althorp family as a “house of auncient 
fame” has been ridiculed by some biographers. We can do no better 
than to quote J. Horace Round’s Peerage and Pedigree (II, 210): 

When the house of Spencer first aspired to armorial bearings, it re- 
ceived a brand-new coat of arms with seamews’ heads as a charge. But 
when an obliging King of arms discovered for it, as it rose in wealth, 
that it was really sprung from the great house of Despencer and allowed 
it a differenced Despencer coat, which it still bears, the sea-mews were 
relegated to the second quarter, and vaguely described as ‘Spencer 


292 


ancient: 


In another place Round wrote of “the fabulous descent from the 
Despencers invented in or about 1595.’ The first grant of arms was 
made November 26, 1504. But our concern is not whether the Spen- 
cers were actually descended from the Despencers, but only to ob- 
serve, first, that it is extremely unlikely that ‘‘an obliging King of 
arms” originated the claim. Such is not usually the case. The family 
must have made the claim first and the King of Arms allowed it. 
Now, to establish such a claim, investigation was necessary, for it 
was based on “divers records, registers, wills, and other good and 
sufficient proofs.’ We are so well acquainted with Edmund Spenser's 
interest in antiquarian and genealogical research that the point need 
not be labored. Very probably he had a hand in this necessary work. 
His references to the family in his dedications to the poems in the 
Complaints (1591) and in Colin Clouts (1591 or 1595) are to that 
“noble house” or “noble family,’ but after the new grant in 1595 he 
refers to it, in Prothalamion (1596), as a “house of auncient fame’ 
Spenser was at least in close touch with the matter.’ 

Further corroboration of Spenser’s close connection with Nor- 
thamptonshire is furnished by Mr. W. H. Welply’s discovery that 
Spenser’s wife, Elizabeth Boyle, was the daughter of Stephen Boyle, 
who lived for a time at Bradden, Northants, and was buried there on 
May 23, 1582.* Mr. Welply failed, however, to note that through her 
mother, Joan Cope, Elizabeth Boyle was a relative of the Spencers 
of Althorp, as well as of the Drydens. That relationship is made 
clear by a manuscript pedigree among the Ellesmere papers in the 


* See Round’s Peerage and Family History, “The Rise of the Spencers;’ pp. 279-329- 

% See Strathmann, in ELH, II, 47. 

“Notes and Queries, CLXXII (1932), 165-66; see also pp. 184-85, 210, and CLXVI 
(1924), 445-47. 
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Huntington Library’ and reproduced here in photostatic facsimile. 
The manuscript was prepared for a member of the Spencer family 
prior to 1594.’ This pedigree shows that Joanne (or Jane), the only 
daughter of John Spencer, married, first, William Cope, and second, 
William Sanders. Her son, Sir John Cope, was the grandfather of 
Elizabeth Boyle, for his daughter Joan married Stephen Boyle of 
Kentish ‘Town, Middlesex, and Bradden, Northants, the father of 
Spenser’s wife. According to the pedigrees in Baker’s History of 
Northamptonshire (I, 108—g) and in Mr. Welply’s “Edmund Spen- 
ser” (Notes and Queries, CLXXII, 112), Jane (or Joan) Spencer, 
who married William Cope, was the daughter of John Spencer of 
Hodnell, whose will was probated January 25, 1496/7, and, there- 
fore, the granddaughter of John Spencer, the son of Henry Spencer 
of Badby and Everdon—not the daughter, as our manuscript makes 
her. According to Mr. Welply, the relationship is as follows: 


Henry Spencer of Badby and Everdon, 
will dated 17 Edward IV (1476/7) 





John of Hodnell Thomas William Nicholas 
Co. Warwick 





William of Anne (1), sister John of Hodnell, daughters Thomas 
Radbourne of Sir Rich. will pr. Jan. 25, 2 at least 
Epson and wid. = 1496/7 
of Alex. Cope 


Jane, d. 1525, 
will PR. C. C. 7, Porch. 
2d wife of William 
Cope of Hanwell 


Our manuscript confuses the two William Spencers, and takes the 
son John for the father. 


°Now designated EL 1046. 

® Alice is here listed as “maried Ferdinando L: Strange’’ Lord Strange died in 1594 
and his widow married Sir Thomas Egerton in 1600. Certainly the manuscript was 
made before 1600, for no second marriage is mentioned for Alice, although Anne, her 
sister, is described as “maried to the L Mountegle, 2: to the L Compton’ Further evi- 
dence of a date earlier than 1595 is the coat of arms on the first folio of the volume (az. 
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The relationship of Elizabeth Boyle and Spenser’s ‘Phyllis, Cha- 
rillis, and Sweet Amarillis;’ can be seen from this diagram: 


John Spencer of Hodnell 
Co. Warwick 





William of Radbourne John of Hodnell, 
will pr. Jan. 25, 1496/7 
Sir John, 
will pr. 1522 
Joane (Jane) Spencer = William Cope of 
: : Hanwell, Oxon 
Sir William 


Sir John Cope of Canons Ashby and 


Sir John Eydon, died Jan. 22, 1557/8 


died Nov. 8, 1586 


Joan = Stephen Boyle 





(unmarried 1557) 
Elizabeth A 
aad Alice Elizabeth = Edmund Spenser 
Elizabeth Boyle’s uncle, George Cope, married Dorothy, the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Spencer of Everdon, whose wife, Dorothy, was a sister 


of Sir John Spencer of Althorp, the father of “‘Phyllis, Charillis, and 


Sweet Amarillis:’ Elizabeth Boyle, then, was fairly closely connected 
with the Spencers of Althorp. 

We have noted that in 1590 Spenser evidently was in frequent 
contact with his relatives in Northamptonshire, and it is likely that 
he spent some time there. He probably met Elizabeth Boyle then, 
and their marriage may very possibly have been arranged during 
this visit of Spenser to England. Our only reason for supposing that 





a fess erm. between six seameaws’ [or pigeons’?] heads erased arg.). This coat was 
granted November 26, 1504, to John and Thomas Spencer and was used until 1595, 
when the Spencers of Althorp received a new coat connecting them with the baronial 
Despencers (Round’s Peerage and Family History, pp. 289, 290 n.). The use of the 1504 
coat, then, indicates a date for the volume earlier than 1595. Captain Haselden, Cura- 
tor of Manuscripts, has identified the paper in this volume as having been made at 
Augsbourg, probably in the sixteenth century. He has also rendered valuable assistance 
in identifying the coat of arms on the cover and in making it possible to photostat the 
sheet reproduced here. 

The volume contains also a pedigree of the Despencers, but this shows no connection 
with the Spencer family. Other pedigrees include the British kings from Brutus to 
Arthur, Saxon, Norman, and English kings to Elizabeth, Scottish kings to James VI, 
and the reigning houses of Europe. 
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their meeting took place in Ireland is our assumption that she went 
there because of her kinsman, Richard Boyle. The apparent refer- 
ences to her in Amoretti are not sufficient to establish her residence 
with Boyle, and we have no other evidence of her living with or near 
him before her marriage. Mr. Welply’ supposes that Richard’s two 
sisters, who had married and were living in Ireland, were ‘‘the mag- 
net which drew Spenser’s Elizabeth Boyle with her brother Alex- 
ander into this locality [Youghal]: It is much more likely that the 
magnet was Edmund Spenser, and that he, by marrying his kins- 
woman, drew himself more closely into the family of the Althorp 
Spencers. 

We know but little about the early life of Edmund Spenser. We 
actually know nothing of his parents, except that his mother’s name 
was Elizabeth, as disclosed by Amoretti, 74, where, speaking of the 
three Elizabeths, he says: 


The first my being to me gave by kind 
from mother’s womb deriv’d by dew descent. 


The other two were the Queen and Spenser’s wife, Elizabeth Boyle. 
From the last lines of the sonnet, we can assume that his mother 
was alive and possibly living in Ireland when it was written (1593 


or 1594): Ye three Elizabeths for ever live, 


that three such graces did unto me give. 


Of his father, however, Spenser makes no mention, and we are 
not even sure of his name. One John Spenser, who in October, 1566, 
was designated “‘a free jorneyman” in the “arte or mysterie of cloth- 
makynge,’ is the only person, associated with the City Company of 
the Merchant Taylors, who seems likely to have had a son entered 
asa “‘poor scholar” in the Merchant Taylors School. The other Spen- 
sers connected with the Merchant Taylors were Robert Spenser, gen- 
tleman (not a member of the Company but associated with it), and 
Nicholas Spenser, elected Warden of the company July 12, 1568. 
This is all we know of Spenser’s father and, as Grosart says, it is all 
conjecture.’ If we can find, in a pedigree similar to the one repro- 
duced here, a Spenser who had a wife named Elizabeth, a son named 

"Notes and Queries, CLXXII, 166. 


*See R. B. Knowles in the fourth Report (1874) of the Royal Commission of Histori- 
cal Manuscripts, p. 407. 
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Edmund, and a daughter named Sarah, and who was resident in 
London about 1550, we shall have identified the father of the poet. 
We do know that Spenser was born in London, for he tells us in Pro- 
thalamion 8 (lines 128-29): 
To mery London, my most kyndly Nurse, 
That to me gave this Lifes first native sourse. 

The tradition that East Smithfield, near the Tower, was Spenser’s 
birthplace we have recorded in manuscript notes by Oldys and Ver- 
tue, early in the eighteenth century. F. I. Carpenter, in his Reference 
Guide (p. 12), does not quote either of these notes. Isaac Reed made 
a transcript of the note Oldys had written in his copy of Winstan- 
ley—simply a notation, against the date of Spenser’s birth, “‘in East 
Smithfield’ Vertue’s note, dated 1731 (British Museum, Additional 
MS 23, 89), is more extensive and is of considerable interest. It reads: 
“East Smithfield near the Tower: the birth place of Edmund Spen- 
cer that Famous poet, and our Second Chaucer’ Below is the nota- 
tion, “This is printed in latin and English at the bottom of a large 
map of London by Hollar, published 1647—or rather perspective 
view of London’’ The British Museum copy of Hollar’s Perspective 
View of that date does not contain any such notation. And I have 
been no more successful than was Grosart in locating an impression 
that has it. Arthur M. Hind’ describes Hollar’s View from copies in 
the British Museum, the Guildhall, and at Windsor, and notes tex- 
tual variations. It is quite possible, then, that the copy which Vertue 
saw had the notation, but others did not. Since Oldys did not cite 
Vertue as his source and since Vertue’s note was not published, we 
can assume that each had independent authority. The tradition that 
Spenser was born in East Smithfield, near the Tower, seems to have 
originated, not in the eighteenth century, as Carpenter’s listing 
would imply, but in the first half of the seventeenth century. Hollar 
came to England in December, 1636, in the service of the Earl of 
Arundel, and married an English wife, remaining on his first visit 
until 1644 and returning in 1652. The View in question was done 
at Antwerp, but it was no doubt based on drawings made in London 
sometime between 1636 and 1644. Hollar would probably have 


known some people who knew Spenser. Day Magn 


® Wenceslaus Hollar and His Views of London in the Seventeenth Century (London, 
1922), PP. 44-47. 





Przemunire and Sir Edward Coke 


TT" DRAMATIC EVENTS Of the last day of Hilary term, 1615, which 
concluded the long conflict between the court of chancery and 
the courts of common law’ and led directly to the removal of Sir 
Edward Coke from his post as chief justice of the King’s Bench,’ 
have long been known. Though Francis Bacon was not present, his 
letter to James supplies the main outlines,’ and the records of the 
Privy Council the substance,‘ of the proceedings. Two documents 
in the Ellesmere papers, however, bring us a step closer to the inci- 
dent. They are résumés of the evidence of eyewitnesses, and appear 
to be the briefs from which the Solicitor-General made his oral pres- 
entation to the Council. Coke’s words are set forth verbatim, and 
the names of those who were to substantiate them duly listed. ‘The 
text is taken from EL 5971. EL 5973 is less complete, but some ex- 
tracts from it have been placed in the notes.* 
SAMUEL E. THORNE 


On the 13th day of ffebruary beeing the last day of Hillary Terme 
13 Jacobi Regis two bills of inditements of praemunire were pre- 
ferred to the grand jurie, beeing 19 persons, then appearing att the 
Kings Benche barre. The one of the bills preferred by Richard Glan- 
vile, the other by William Allen. 

The court presently tooke knowledge of them both. And the 
Lord Coke sayed secrettlie to the judges Wee must seeme to knowe 
nothing of this matter. And afterwardes his Lordship did openlie 
proteste that hee did not knowe the matter.’ 

The jurie having hadd theise bills but a verie short tyme by them 
to consider of, did not in their discretions holde yt fitt to finde them 
ona sudden, but conceyving the matter to bee waightie, and the case 

W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law (London, 1922), I, 459-65. 
*Ibid., V, 440. 

* Works, ed. Spedding (London), XII (1869), 246-54. 

* Acts of the Privy Council, 1615-1616 (London, 1925), pp. 644-48. 


* The capitalization has not been retained, but punctuation has been followed. The 
few obvious abbreviations have been expanded. 

*'To bee prooved by Robert Wolsley. Mr. Tothill did informe the woordes the Lord 
Coke spake secrettly to the judges:’ 


[857] 
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a rare and leading case, desired they might have further tyme to con- 
sider of them. And that sithence the busines concerned the Kings 
service they desired allso (thoughe att their owne charges) that some 
of his Majesty’s learned counsell might bee acquainted with the 
matter that so the said counsell might the better advise and directe 
them in their proceedinges. But this my Lord Coke denyed them, 
his Lordship then saying the case was so cleere as they needed not 
once to goe from the barre.’ 

Afterwards, the Lord Coke perceyving the jurie were resolved not 
to finde either of the sayd bills, his Lordship stoode upp, on his feete, 
and lifting upp his handes, sayed to the jurie, Why maisters? Have 
not they who informe for the King shewed unto you coppyes of the 
proceedinges in the chauncerie? And have they not made oathe that 
the same are true? Yes answered the fforeman, and sayed his Lord- 
ship then further, Is there not a judgment in the case? And is there 
not an oathe for the King? What would you more? Yes, againe was 
answere made, Your Lordship is rightly informed of bothe. ‘There 
is an oathe indeed but yt is againste men of knowen honestye and 
creditte, and made by such a one as is reported to have neither hon- 
esty nor creditt, but knowen rather to bee a cheator and a coziner 
and therfore to such a one wee may not give creditt, especially hee 
beeing a partie that sweares in his owne case. And for the judgment, 
my Lorde, wee are not yet satisfied that the judgment was duely got- 
ten, flor judgmentes duely obteyned ought to bee obteyned in the 
terme tyme, and wee never yett knewe a terme in the middest of 
December, which is the tyme when his judgment was gotten. How 
know you that, sirra, (sayed my Lord Coke). Why, my Lorde, for the 
tyme wee finde yt so layed downe in the inditement ytselfe, for the 
woordes are theise, vizt., that the judgment was gotten on the 22th 
of December, 4 of the Kinge.* 

Att the juries first comming to the barre, the Lord Coke did grace 
the jurie with many good woordes, saying they were honest men, and 
a verie sufficient and substantiall jurie, and willed and advised them 
to deliver their consciences cheerfully and boldly, and not to feare 
the face of anyman, so long as they weere to speake for the Kinge, as 


™“To bee prooved by George Parker, by Nicholas Bragg, Ryton, ffrancis Smithe. And 
by the examinacions of some of the jurie themselves remayning with Mr. Attorney?’ 


8 “To bee prooved by the jurie and by Robert Wolsley:’ 
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in this case they were. And Justice Dodderidge used some speeche 
to the like effect.’ 

The jurie was called to the barre 3 tymes, and at their second com- 
ing to the barre, the Lord Coke sayed unto the jurie, that yf they 
would not finde the bills hee would committ them. And that hee 
woulde sitt by yt, and not depa[r]te, untill the busines were done. 
And therfore willed them to goe togeither againe the third tyme. 
And att their beeing togeither the third tyme in a private roome 
conferring touching those inditements, [blank] Cotes, one of the 
tippstaffs attending that court did goe into the sayd roome to the 
jurie, and to encourage them to finde the inditementes sayed unto 
them, Now,” maisters, you may goe on boldly and feare nothing for 
now newes is brought for certein that this great man is deade.” 

But att the juries thirde retorne to the barre, when his Lordship 
sawe that they were fully resolved not to finde the bills, the foreman 
telling his Lordship that they were not satisfied in the evidence, and 
therfore that 17 of the 19 were agreed to retorne an ignoramus, his 
Lordship then sayed openly, that hee did not like such jurours that 
did use to meet in alehouses for dispatche of businesses that con- 
cerned the Kings service, swearing that their hadde been juggling, 
and that they hadd been tampered with, and badd them looke to 
themselves, and protested hee thought they hadd been instructed 
before hand, and that they were varlettes and knaves. And then 
willed Allen and Glanvile to prepare themselves against the next 
terme, saying that then hee would have a more sufficient jurie, and 
would have the evidence given openly att the barre.” 

The same day upon a mocion made in the Kings Bench between 
Goodwyn and Gouldsmithe concerning a judgment in that court, 
the Lord Coke sayed openlie to the lawyers att the barre, Maisters, 

*“To be prooved by William Nelson, and the later parte of the article prooved by 
George Parker, Robert ffrithe, and Ryton, et al?’ 


EL 5973: “The Lord Coke was angrye they staid soe long and badd them feare 
nothing, the lord Chauncellor was dead?’ 


*“To bee prooved by Robert ffrithe and Robert Wolsley and George Parker’’ 

*“To be prooved by [Richard] Kelway, George Parker, Robert ffrithe, and Johnson 
and Bragg and Thomas Woode*’ EL 5973 adds: “Nota that upon lord Coke’s threaten- 
ing wordes one of the jury formerly agreed with the rest fell from them. And that Lev- 


esey being the fourth that spake, saying he found the billes, Lord Coke said, I thinke 
theise billes wilbe found anan” 
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looke to yt and take yt for a warninge that whosoever shall sett his 
hande toa bill into any Englishe court after a judgment att lawe wee 
will perclose him from the barre, for ever speaking more in this 
court. I give you a faire warning to preserve you from a greater mis- 
chiefe.* Wee must looke aboute, or the common lawe of England 
will bee overthrowen. And sayed further that hee thought the judges 
shoulde have little to doe att the assises in their circuites by reason 
the light of the lawe was like to bee obscured. And therupon sithence 
this matter now mooved was after judgment, willed the partie to 
preferre an inditement of praemunire.* 

The court of Kings Benche did sitt untill almost two of the clocke, 
and that for the space of a full hower they satt still without hearing 
any other cause or mocion (all other busines of the court beeing dis- 
patched) wherupon some of the judges told his Lordship that the 
day was more then spent, and that for their parte they coulde not sitt 
any longer with him, and therupon his Lordship verie discontent- 
edly rose and went away with them.” 

Theise thinges weere thus handeled in the Kings Benche the laste 
day of the terme when the Lorde Chancelor was supposed to bee 
deade or past all hope of recoverye. 


8 EL 5973 adds: “Some must be made an example and on whome it lighteth it will 
fall heavy”’ 


4“To be prooved by Wolsley, Skynner, and ffrithe’’ EL 5973 adds: “Nota the Lord 
Coke said the judges of that court were the superintendents of the realm’ 


8 “‘To bee prooved by Woolsley and 100 more’ 





Letters of Edward Young to Mrs. Judith Reynolds 


HE LETTERS printed below from Edward Young, author of Night 

Thoughts, to Mrs. Judith Reynolds, bring to light a hitherto 
unknown episode in the life of the poet. The letters themselves, now 
in the possession of the Huntington Library (HM 22198-22216; 
HM 6835), are bound with a manuscript commentary on them by 
an eighteenth-century owner, John Fenn, who dates his remarks 
November 23,1781. Fenn’s connection with the manuscripts is made 
clear by a genealogical table which he gives, showing that he mar- 
ried Ellenor Frere, granddaughter of Isabella Reynolds, sister of 
Judith Reynolds. At the death of Judith Reynolds, according to 
Fenn, the letters passed into the possession of John Williamson, her 
executor. When he died they in turn came to John Frere, his execu- 
tor, and brother of Ellenor Frere. John Frere passed them on to his 
brother-in-law, John Fenn. 

The letters show beyond doubt that the death of Young’s wife, 
Elizabeth Lee, has been generally misdated. It has been recorded 
as January, 1741.’ There can be little doubt that she died shortly 
before May 21, 1740, when Young began the correspondence with 
Mrs. Reynolds, for he is elaborately careful to keep his courtship a 
secret, lest it become known “‘in this curious World, sooner than It 
is Decent for me to have it Known”; and he specifically mentions his 
wife, when he warns Mrs. Reynolds that she must be prepared to take 
over the problems of household finance, for that “was the Province 
of my Wife.” 

The misdating of Mrs. Young’s death has naturally led to occa- 
sional errors in the biography of Young. In the summer of 1740, he 
was at Tunbridge Wells, whence he was invited by his friend the 

*Cf. Henry C. Shelley, The Life and Letters of Edward Young (Boston, 1914), p.108. 
See also the life in Dict. Nat. Biog. 


*I am indebted to the Reverend H. R. Bate, present Rector of Welwyn, who has 
checked the parish register and reports that the burial of Mrs. Young is recorded as 
January 29, 1740. Young’s biographers may naturally have construed this, following the 
change in the calendar, as meaning 1741. The date, however, must be taken as it stands, 
or we must assume that an error was made in the entry. It is highly improbable that 
Young would have entered into a courtship before the death of his wife, and even less 
probable that he would have been willing to acquaint his son-in-law and brother-in- 
law with such a courtship, as the letters to Mrs. Reynolds prove that he did. 


[ 891] 
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Duchess of Portland to visit her at Bulstrode. In a letter dated at 
Tunbridge Wells on September 10, 1740,’ he writes to the Duchess, 
expressing the wish that her park may help in restoring his health. 
Apropos of the invitation his modern biographer remarks: “As 
‘Lady Betty’ [Mrs. Young] was still living, it might be thought 
strange she was not included in the invitation to Bulstrode. Her 
health, however, was already so failing as to make travelling impos- 
sible: The fact is that she was dead. 

Mr. Shelley falls into a similar error in commenting on some of 
Young’s letters to the Duchess of Portland, in which it would appear 
that the Duchess had been praising to Young the charms of her friend 
Mrs. Pendarves, later Mrs. Delany: ‘““The epistles which follow are 
certainly open to the suspicion that the poet was not averse to a 
second marriage, and although one of them is tentatively dated in 
the January of 1741, the month of Lady Young’s death, the proba- 
bilities are that they belong to a later period: The Young-Reynolds 
correspondence leaves no doubt about the poet’s attitude toward a 
second marriage; it also obviates the difficulty of accepting letters 
written in 1741 on the subject. 

Certainly the correspondence makes doubtful the assumption 
that Young was completely crushed by his wife’s death, that it “was 
the culminating burden of his sorrows, having issue in sleepless 
nights and melancholy days:” The letters also show the thoroughly 
practical attitude which Young took toward marriage. It seems that 
Judith Reynolds’ brother refused to give his financial blessing to the 
match, whereupon Young dropped his suit. 

If we can believe Fenn’s account of Judith Reynolds, Young was 
fortunate in severing his connection with her. In his commentary 
Fenn writes of the lady: 


Mrs Judith Reynolds, Daughter of Robert Reynolds Esqr by Kezia 
Daughter of Thomas Tyrel of Gipping Esqr & Sister to Sir James Reyn- 
olds one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer was born in 1690. 


After the Death of her Brother (whose Fortune she chiefly enjoyed for her 
life) she went & resided at the family seat at Bumstead Helions in Essex, 
where she died & was buried in 1755. 


* Quoted by Shelley, Life and Letters, p. 117. 
‘Ibid. 5 [bid., p. 121. ® [bid., p. 147. 
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During the latter part of her life she distributed a large portion of her 
Income in indiscriminate Charity & at her Death left a considerable Sum 
of Money for the apprenticing poor Orphans & for other charitable pur- 
poses—The Estates which she enjoyed went in conformity to her Brother’s 
Will to James Hatley Esqr the Son of their Sister Isabella. 


Mrs Reynolds was a Woman of good sense, but of a high spirit—chari- 
table, if a promiscuous distribution of Money may be called Charity, but 
of an unforgiving Disposition towards those who had ever offended her 
& tyrannical to all in any manner dependant upon her— 


H. TT. SWEDENBERG, JR. 





Dearest Madam. Wellwyn. May 21. 


I am detaind Here necessarily till Tuesday next. On Wensday 
morning I propose the great Happiness of waiting on You in Nor- 
folk Street,’ And I hope in God we may then talk together to our 
mutual Satisfaction, on the most importtant Point in human life. 
I wait with impatience for that Hour, wishing You, in the mean 
time, All that Human Prudence, & Heavens favour can bestow. 
Iam with the truest Affection & Esteem 

Dearest Madam 
Your most Obedient & most Humble Servant 
E Young. 
Pray my best Respects to Mr & Mrs Godscall. I hope Miss is better. 





Dearest Madam. May 2gth 


Be most assurd I have for You the truest Affection & Respect; But 
Ihave some Difficulties which, at present, much perplex me: & 
which I wish to see removd before You mention to your Brother the 
Affair that is between us: As You hourly expect Him, I thought it 
prudent to write This before I left the ‘Town: As soon as the Diffi- 
culties are removd I will let You know it: In the mean time, I beg 
You to have as favourable an Opinion of me as You can, till I have 

"Most of the letters are addressed to Mrs. Reynolds at Mr. Townsend's in Norfolk 
Street, in the Strand, London. 

In the transcriptions most of the abbreviations and contractions have been expanded. 


Superior letters have been lowered. Punctuation (except in connection with superior 
letters), spelling, and capitalization remain as in the originals. 
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an Oppertunity to Explain. With an infinite Sense of the high Obli- 
gation I lie under to You, I am from my Soul 
Dearest Madam 
Your most Obedient & most Humble Servant 
Ed Young. 





June the ist 


Dearest Madam Mr ‘Temples at Eastsheen. 


I know not if Mr Godscall told You, that on some Particular Ac- 
counts it is of the greatest Moment to me that our Affair Should 
remain a Secret, till a proper Season: I want to explain to You my 
last Letter, which it is impossible to do Sufficiently, but by talking 
with You: And yet I am afraid to visit You again, least our Acquaint- 
ance Should take air, in this curious World, sooner than It is Decent 
for me to have it Known. However if You, Madam, think that You 
could apoint me at an Hour, when no Notice will be taken; please 
to let me know it, & I will be Punctual to a moment: If not, I must 
defer the Happyness of seeing You, & the Justice of explaining to 
You till I return from Tunbridge: But I had much rather, if I could 
without giving Suspicion, wait on You before I go. I beg the favour 
of a Line from You as soon as possible, directed to This place; Please 
to let me know how your Cold does; & if your Brother is arrivd. All 
Here are pretty well. 

I am just now come from Mr Godscall; Miss is Better. 

I am Dearest Madam with entire Esteem & Affection 
Your most Obligd & most Obedient Servant 
E Young. 
Madam You know your own Servants best; if They are not likely 
to Suspect, tis certain No One else will. I leave the Apointment 
therefore entirely to your Discretion: And shall onely ad, that if it is 
Proper, It would be to me the greatest Pleasure to wait on You soon. 





Thursday 


Eastsheen 
I receivd, Dearest Madam, your kind Letter with the greatest 


pleasure; & shall onely say to express my thanks for it, That all Ladys 
have not the Same just, & indulgent Sentiments with Yourself. 
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Either, Madam, my Inclination imposes on my Judgment, or I 
think, a Second Visit can not give Suspicion; I am therefore deter- 
mind on it, if You give me leave: Your Brother is sometimes abroad, 
& his Servants with him; If his Motions are at all regular, You can 
chuse an Hour for Our purpose. Please, Madam, to apoint the Day 
& Hour, & if it please God, I will be Punctual to it. 

I desire You to direct your Letters to Mr Temple,’ & drop a Blot 
(as Thus @) on the Superscription, & I shall be sure to have it un- 
opend: And the Sooner I receive it, the Kinder it will be to 

Dearest Madam 
Your most Obedient & Oblidgd Humble Servant 
Ed Young. 





Dearest Madam 

It gives me pain that I can not see You. I kiss your Letter tho It 
brings that Ill news. 

A chief Difficulty that presses me, is a Fear least I expect more 
from You, than you may be willing to undertake. Madam, the Case 
Stands thus; & Mr Temple told Mr G ll of it: I never yet had any 
hand in Family Affairs, & have no Turn for them: All Receipts & 


Payments of Moneys &c: was the Province of my Wife: How far This 
may suit with your Temper or Inclination, I am at a loss to know: 
& beg the favour of You to write freely to me on this Point: For I 
think it not fair to desire anything of You after our meeting, which 
was unmentiond before. 

Since, Dearest Madam, all the pleasure I can hope from You, for 
some time is by writing, I beg You to indulge me as much this way 
as You can: I mean by writing to me as soon, & as largely as You can. 

I thank You for the Book; & the prudent Use You made of It: And 
I thank You still more for telling me that your Health is mended, 
which will ever be most dear to 

Madam 
Your most Affectionate & most Obedient Servant 


Eastsheen Ed Young. 


June 5th 1740. 
*Henry Temple, husband of Young’s stepdaughter, Elizabeth. 
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Eastsheen 


Dearest Madam. June 10th 1740. 

In return to the favour of yours, I writ to You on Thursday last, 
but having receivd no answer, I suppose It might not come to hand. 
If It did I beg the favour of an Answer to it; & that You would direct 
it to Mr Temple, who will be Sure to give it me unopend, for I have 
showd Him your Superscription, & He will know your hand. 

If You did not receive it, I beg You will apoint what Day & Hour 
I shall wait on You; For I apprehend I may make You one Visit more, 
without giving Suspicion; especially, if at a time when your Brother 
is from Home. And I have the greatest desire of the Happiness of 
seeing You before I leave You for so long a time. 

That This, Madam, may be Sure of coming to You, Mr ‘Temple 
is so good as to deliver it Himself. 

Whither what, I propose, of seeing You without giving Suspicion, 
be practicable, You, perhaps, are a better Judge than myself: If it is, 
I hope Youll be so good as to make me Happy in it. For I am most 
cordially Dearest Madam 

Your most Obedient & Obligd Humble Servant 
Ed Young. 


Tunbridge Wells. 
Dearest Madam’ July 2d 1740. 

I was thrice at Mr Godscalls during your Stay at Sheen, in hopes 
of the Pleasure of meeting You there; But being disapointed I hope 
the Happiness of soon hearing from You. It will very particularly 
oblige me for I am, since I came hither, much indisposd, & I know 
no Consolation like hearing from a Friend. Was I not ill, I would 
give You some account of our Company &c: But This I must defer 
till my next: I beg the favour to know how long You continue where 
You are; & to what Place you make your next Remove. For I hope 
the favour of your Correspondence, & that You will believe me to be 

Dearest Madam 
Your most Obedient & Affectionate Humble Servant 
E Young. 


® Two loose sheets among the letters contain a summary, apparently in Fenn’s hand, 
of the contents of the correspondence. According to that summary, the letter preceding 
the one dated July 2 was written on June 18, and concerned the postponement of the 
trip to Tunbridge Wells. This letter is missing from the collection. 
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Dearest Madam.” mee 

I thank You for the favour of your last, & am Sorry You was inter- 
rupted; for the longer your Letters are, the Kinder; reading them 
is the chief Pleasure I have at this Place: What is a Multitude toa 
man of my Age? Indeed at any age all real Happiness is from the 
Commerce of Particulars. Are not You, Madam, of the Same opinion? 

Methinks I grow better acquainted with You by the favour of 
your Letters; & I am satisfid it is your Interest to be as well known 
as possible. I propose Staying Here till the End of this Month, which 
is longer than I designd, but as the Waters have not yet answerd, 
I am willing by length of Time to give them fair Play: Mr & Mrs 
Godscall are a Happy Pair, & Happiness gives Alacrity, & Alacrity 
is enterprizing, I should not therefore much wonder if they went 
farther afield; their Hearts are at home in each other wherever they 
go. It is a Pleasure to me to see such Instances of Human Felicity: 
Perhaps You think they are Rare; It is true they are too Rare; but 
they are just a[s] common as Prudence & Virtue, in the World. 

We have had Here excessive Rains which have given me a Sore- 
throat. I hope You have nothing to complain of as to your Health. 
It would be a great Pleasure to me to hear my Hopes are not mis- 
taken. I am with all Affection & Esteem Dearest Madam 

Your most Obedient & Obligd Humble Servant 
E Young. 





Dearest Madam 

Tho it has pleasd Almighty God in his great mercy to put at last 
an end to my long fever, yet have I still a Blister on my head, & a 
weakness not to be exprsd. Besides I am so struck with the news of 
poor Mr Temple, (who was taken ill the very same Day) that I know 
not what to do. Your enquirys [illegible word] me are exttremely 
Kind, & shall ever be rememberd with the greatest gratitude by 

Dearest Madam 

I can scarce guide my pen. Most Yours 

Aug 17th. E Young 
My humble service to Mr & Mrs G——11 

* Fenn’s summary shows that there was a letter, now missing, written July 21. It 


concerned “the acquainting her Bro with his Courtship—Happiness of Life consid- 
ered—mentions the Loss of a Friend (his wife) having brought on his disorder?’ 
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Dearest Madam 

I bless God I continue free of my Fever; but am dispirited greatly, 
nor can yet recover my Appetite or Sleep: But I trust in God that 
Time & These waters may reestablish my Health. O Madam what a 
Loss is such a Friend?”—But I take your advice & indulge myself no 
farther.—My best Services to Mr & Mrs G. 1l.—The tender Kind- 
ness of your Letters takes fast hold of my Heart; & lays me under 
obligations which shall never be forgot: Continue the Charity of 
your correspondence; Indeed I want Consolation, & hearing from 


You is a Cordial to Dearest Madam 


Your most Obligd & Affectionate Humble Servant 


Aug 22 E Young 





Dearest Madam. 

I thank God I have in a good measure recoverd my Appetite; but 
my Sleep, Strength, & Spirits, Still fail me; & how far, at my Age, 
I shall ever be able to recover them, God onely knows: ‘To Him I 
pray for Patience, & Resignation; of both which I had a most emi- 
nent Example in my Dearest Friend Mr Temple. My Physitians tell 


me that These waters, Exercise, & Time, may do much; but alas! 
Madam, how Little time have I to spare? Pardon me that I am so 
taken up with my own Health as never to enquire after Yours: I beg 
in your next that You would let me know how You do: For your 
Health & Happiness is very dear to Dearest Madam 

Your most Affectionate Humble Servant 


Sept ist = Sang 





Dearest Madam 

Since You give me leave to take so great a Liberty, I beg the favour 
of waiting on You on Thursday Evening next, in Norfolk Street; the 
time of my being at Sheen being very Uncertain. For I have business 
which will keep me a Week at least in Town; As the Weather is fine 
I Should not have left this Place till Michaelmas; (for the Waters are 


4 Henry Temple, who died Aug. 18, 1740. 
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my best Remidy) but the Company has deserted me; & I am allready 


allmost alone. I am Dearest Madam 


Your most Affectionate & most Obligd Humble Servant 


Sept. 19. 1740. oop 





Ditchley in Oxfordshire 
— October 14. 1740. 
This is the first Post since I have been so fixd as to be able to put 
it in your powr by giving a Direction, to give me the Pleasure of 
hearing from You. My Lord Litchfield” is at present at the Bath but 
we soon expect his return; when I propose talking to him on our 
Affair: That I may do it the more explicitly if You know more of 
your Brothers mind than when I saw You last, I should be glad to 
hear it. I bless God moving from Place to Place has improvd my 
Health. In about a month I propose the Happiness of waiting on 
You in ‘Town. In the mean time I hope the favour of your Corre- 
spondence; & You will do me great pleasure to let me hear from You 
the first Oppertunity. 
I am Dearest Madam 
Your most oblidgd & Obedient Humble Servant 


If You please my Humble Service to your Brother E Young. 





Dearest Madam Nov the gd 


The approach of the Parliament & the severity of the Weather, 
which like an unwellcome Guest is come before it was expected, 
turns every bodys thoughts toward Town. I hope, Madam, in ten 
days time to wait on You in Norfolk Street; In the mean time I shall 
be too much in motion to have an Oppertunity of the Pleasure of 
hearing from You. I shall go Hence to Oxford, Then to Bullstrode, 
then possibly to Mr Wallers, & Thence to Town. We have frightfull 
Prophecies about the ensuing Winter, but I will not yet despair of 
laughing at them. For tis sayd Nothing Violent can last: I beg my 
humble service to Your Brother, & am Dearest Madam 

Your most Affectionate & much Oblidgd Humble Servant 


E Young. 
” His brother-in-law, George Henry Lee, 2d Earl of Lichfield. 
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Dearest Madam. 

I told You in my last that I proposd being in Town in ten days; 
but my Rambles have carryd me farther than I intended. I am very 
lately come to this place, where I shall continue to Moonday or 
Tuesday next, when I propose the pleasure, if it please God, of wait- 
ing on You in Norfolk Street. Last moonday was the Day I first pro- 
posd, but I could not comply with my own Inclinations in it. As | 
remember You are, Madam, a lover of the Country; if so I hope the 
Town has payd You with Amusement for the Loss of your Retreat: 
I think to call at Sheen in my way to You, & hope I shall find our 
Friends in good Health. I beg my humble Service to Mr Baron 


Reynolds & am Dearest Madam 


Your most Obligd & Affectionate Humble Servant 


Bulstrode E Young. 


Thursday Night. 





—— a Barnet. Decemr the gth 1740. 


Last night Mr Lee my Son in Law came to me from Wellwyn to 
call me thither on particular Occasion: Being obligd to go early I 
could not have the Pleasure of waiting on You: How long I shall stay 
in the Country I know not yet; As soon as I return You shall know it: 
Idare not write to You from Wellwyn, for the Mistris of the Post there, 
is a fine Lady & great Pryer into Secrets; & I am not willing this 
Affair Should make a noise till it is more settled between us. All your 
Friends at Sheen are well, & at your Service. Iam Dearest Madam 

Your most Obligd & Affectionate Humble Servant 


Pray my humble Service to your Brother. E Young. 





Dearest Madam 

I am just come from the Country where I was detaind too long; 
And I should take it as a favour to know if You yet fully learnt what 
your Brothers Intentions are towards You; If, Madam, You have not, 
I beg You would let me know as soon as You can his final determina- 
tion: I hope You have enjoyd your Health since I saw You, as I thank 
God I have done. This is a bitter Day, but I hope it will not deprive 
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You of your Use of your Pen if You have anything to communicate 
to me. I beg my humble Service to your Brother 
I am Dearest Madam 
Your most Obligd & Affectionate Humble Servant 


Mr Tassels just within Temple Bar E Young. 


Jan: 14 1740. 
Dearest Madam 

I have now waited ten days in hopes of an Answer to my last Let- 
ter; but have receivd none: The very great, & very Just Esteem I 
have for You will not permit me to think any part of your Conduct 
is such, that You can not perfectly justifie it, if You please: I shall 
therefore onely say, that I have, & ever shall have the deepest Sence 
of your many former favours, And that I am, & ever shall be, with 
the Sincerest Gratitude, Respect, & Affection 

Dearest Madam 
Your most Obedient & most Humble Servant 


lia Ed Young 
If You please my humble service to Your Brother. 





Temple Bar 
January 27th 1740. 





Dearest Madam. Feby the 7th 1740. 


This moment I receivd the favour of Yours & am most sincerely 
concernd for your Indisposition: In answer to the Contents of your 
Letter, I told You Madam, in my last that I was sure You had good 
reason for all your Conduct, & consequently stood not in need of 
any Excuse; And as to thinking favourably of You; I must do that 
if I think justly, which I shall ever endeavour to do: I suppose your 
Health permits You not, Madam, at present to give an Answer to 
that Letter of mine, which was so long before It came to your Hand. 
I have taken care that any Letter, directed to Mr Tassells, shall be 
sure to come Safe to me at Wellwyn: With most cordial, & fervent 
Prayr for your better Health I am 

Dearest Madam 
Your most Obedient, Obligd & Affectionate Humble Servant 
E. Young. 
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Dearest Madam Feb: 27 1740 

Thro the neglect of my Town-Landlord I receivd not the favour 
of Yours, till yesterday. 

Iam heartily Sorry for your Brothers Inflexibility: Your own Con- 
duct thro this whole Affair has given the highest Esteem of your Vir- 
tue, & Prudence; & lays me under the strongest Obligations to be to 
the last moment of my life, with the utmost Gratitude, Respect, & 
Affection 


Dearest Madam 
Your most Obedient & most Humble Servant 
E Young. 
I hope in God that your pretious Health is entirely reestablishd. 
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CORRECTIONS 


Certain editorial changes were made, in the note contributed by 
Professor Arthur H. Nethercot to Volume I, Number 4, of the Quar- 
terly, that time did not permit submitting to him. At his desire the 
following corrections are printed: 

1. The title should have read, ‘““New Marginalia by John Evelyn 
on Morley, Monck, and the Restoration’ 

2. Footnote 2 should have read: “Mr. E. S. de Beer has kindly 
sent me a copy of his new ‘Evelyn and Colonel Herbert Morley in 
1659 and 1660’ (Sussex Archaeological Collections, LXXVII, 174- 
83), in which he also discusses the affair very thoroughly:’ 

3. Footnote 17 should be superseded by the following addition to 
footnote 5: “(Here and in the later quotations common abbrevia- 
tions have been silently expanded.)” 
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